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A NEW PLAN FOR ACCREDITING M. E. Haccerty 


A new plan of institutional accrediting in which “‘no catalogue of desirable individual 
qualities is offered,” but which aspires “to shift attention to the higher levels of institutional 
worth” has been devised under the direction of the Committee of Fifteen, appointed by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The plan is described by Dean Haggerty, of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota. 


A COLLEGE OF 1934 Ma tcoum S. MacLean 


Mr. MacLean, the Director of the General College, of the University of Minnesota, describes 
the unique experiment in adapting the services of higher education to the youth of today which 
has been carried on by the University since 1932. This article will appear in two installments. 
In this, the first installment, the objectives are discussed, and special courses are described. 


INSURANCE AS A SOURCE OF UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT 
Joun H. Prime 


Many institutions have not realized the possibilities of life insurance as a source of institu- 
tional endowment or as a means of reimbursing scholarship funds. Mr. Prime, Assistant 
Professor of Finance, New York University, in the article tells of these not as possibilities 
but as actualities in some institutions. 


EDUCATIONAL ARTICULATION T. R. McConneti 


Entrance requirements at Cornell College have been waived for certain talented students within 
the past three years. The experiment has proved so successful that the scheme is to become a 
part of the policy of the College. The author of this article is Dean of Cornell College. 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY PLAN CLARENCE LEE MILLER 


Dean Miller, of Missouri Valley College, here explains in some detail, the new educational 
plan which has been recently adopted by the College. Culture rather than courses covered is 
the objective of the new course. 


HITLERISM AND THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
Pau R. NEuREITER 
Mr. Neureiter, of the Department of Chemistry and Physics, Western Illinois State Teachers 


College, places the cause for the present humiliation of the German universities at their own 
doors and thus issues a warning to the American institutions of higher learning. 
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A New Plan for Accrediting 


By M. E. HAGGERTY 


North Central Association Sponsors Aspirations toward Higher Levels of 
Institutional Worth, Flexibility, and Growth 


E North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, at its annual meeting 

on April 19, adopted a new plan for 
accrediting institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The revolutionary character 
of the plan will be suggested by the 
fact that it is written without using 
the concept of standards, as this term 
has been widely employed in accredit- 
ing practices. Without involving the 
use of standards the new plan pro- 
vides for accrediting an institution 
upon the basis of its total pattern and 
permits certain excellent character- 
istics to compensate for deficiencies 
in others. No single deficiency in 
the total pattern will bar an institu- 
tion from membership if there is evi- 
dence of high quality in other areas. 

A section of the new statement of 
policy sponsored by the Association 
reads as follows: 


An institution will be judged for 


accreditment upon the basis of the total 
pattern it presents as an institution of 
higher education. While institutions will 
be judged in terms of each of the char- 
acteristics noted in this statement of 
policy, it is recognized that wide varia- 
tions will appear in the degree of excellence 
attained. It is accepted as a principle of 
procedure that superiority in some char- 
acteristic may be regarded as com- 
pensating, to some extent, for deficiencies 
in other respects. 

The action of the Association grows 
directly out of its investigation of 
accrediting procedures. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the old standards has long 
been manifest, and in 1930 the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher 
Education created a Committee of 
Fifteen on the Revision of Standards. 
The personnel of this committee is as 
follows: S. P. Capen, W. W. Charters, 
D. J. Cowling, A. C. Fox, H. M. 
Gage, C. H. Judd, O. R. Latham, 
W. P. Morgan, P. C. Packer, Ellis B, 
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Stouffer, H. A. Suzzallo, E. H. Wil- 
kins, J. M. Wood, G. F. Zook, and 
L. D. Coffman, chairman. 

The Association pledged the sum of 
$25,000 for the purpose of making an 
investigation under the direction of 
this Committee to which the General 
Education Board added $110,000. 
The study has been in charge of a 
staff consisting of George F. Zook, 
Floyd W. Reeves, and M. E. Hag- 
gerty. In the conduct of field work, 
the analysis of data, and the prepara- 
tion of the report this staff of three 
was assisted by D. H. Gardner, H. C. 
Gregg, W. J. Haggerty, J. D. Russell, 
and George A. Works, present sec- 
retary of the Commission. From 
time to time the Committee of Fifteen 
reviewed the plans and activities of 
the staff. It assumed responsibility 
for recommending to the Association 
the plan which was adopted. 

The plan of the investigation was 
comprehensive. Fifty-seven institu- 
tions of varied degrees of excellence, 
and chosen to represent the several 
types within the membership of the 
Association were selected for study. 
Elaborate inquiries were made by 
mail and by visits to institutions con- 
cerning all features of institutional 
quality that were considered of pos- 
sible importance in accrediting. In 
general these inquiries fell in one 
or another of the following cate- 
gories: faculty, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, library, induction of students, 
student-personnel service, adminis- 
tration, finance, plant, and institu- 
tional purposes. The amount and the 
detailed character of the material 
requested laid a heavy burden upon 
participating institutions. The gen- 
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erous manner in which information | 


was almost universally provided by 
college presidents, deans, registrars, 
comptrollers, individual members of 
faculties, and, in some cases, by 
students, merits the deepest gratitude 
of the Association. 


PPRAISAL of the material col- 
lected from institutions made 
necessary the creation of criteria of 
excellence against which the collected 
data could be checked. Factors used 
in the construction of criteria included 
general and special ratings of the 
institutions by each of the persons 
who visited them; psychological and 
achievement examinations of stu- 
dents, twelve different tests were 
used; the records of graduates in 
graduate schools; and a study of 
instruction in mathematics. More 
than twenty different measures of 
each institution were available, none 
of which included any of the char- 
acteristics to be evaluated. These 
measures were synthesized in various 
ways to give reliable composite rank- 
ings of the institutions. More than 
a dozen different criteria were de- 
veloped and evaluated with reference 
to each other. By means of simple 
correlational techniques, multiple and 
partial correlation formulae and re- 
gression equation weightings, the best 
of these criteria were employed to 
determine the values of the numer- 
ous institutional measures available. 
Some notion of the amount of labor 
involved may be gleaned from the 
fact that after institutional ratings 
were determined in each of approxi- 
mately one hundred characteristics 
it was necessary to calculate about 
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two thousand zero order coefficients 
of correlation. The use of the more 
complicated formulae greatly in- 
creased the work as will be apparent 
from the fact that regression equa- 
tions involving ten or more variables 
were employed a number of times. 
The plan of accrediting adopted 
by the Association emerged grad- 
ually and piecemeal as the investiga- 
tion proceeded. Early in the study 
it became apparent that none of the 
old standards as measured by any 
of the criteria available possessed 
the coercive value attaching to it as a 
standard. There was not one which 
an institution might not violate and 
still rank fairly high. When a com- 
bination of all the existing standards 
was used the coefficients of correlation 
with the criteria remained small, 
usually in the thirties or the low 
forties. While these single standards 
have a value as positive indices of 
merit in an institution, it seems clear 
that they are too imperfectly related 
to the institution as a whole to serve 
as satisfactory measures of its quality. 


EARCH for new institutional 

characteristics that could be used, 
in whole or part, for the old standards 
did not yield entirely satisfactory 
results. Some were found which 
would have been a distinct improve- 
ment. The expenditure per student 
for educational purposes is superior 
to the old endowment standard; the 
use of the library is more important 
than the number of books it contains; 
a measure of faculty competence 
comprising degrees, experience, years 
of graduate study, publications, and 
contact with learned societies is 
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superior to an evaluation by degrees 
alone. While positive correlations 
were found for many such items, or 
grouping of items, the size of the 
coefficient never was high enough to 
justify erecting that factor into a 
single authoritative standard. Few, 
if any, characteristics equally de- 
scriptive of all types of institutions 
could be found that, when considered 
singly, or in limited combinations, 
proved to be adequate indices of 
institutional excellence. It became 
apparent that a more comprehen- 
sive concept involving a combina- 
tion of many characteristics would be 
necessary. 

The clear implications of these 
statistical studies were in harmony 
with a point of policy which had been 
written and approved by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen before the investiga- 
tion had been far advanced. The 
revised form of that statement has 
been already quoted in this paper. 
The important item in it is plac- 
ing reliance upon the total pattern 
of an institution. Originally, this 
policy had been approved on logical 
and theoretical grounds. It was now 
supported by factual evidence. 

The invention of a method by 
which the concept of the total pattern 
could be made a manageable accredit- 
ing technique thus became necessary. 
Such a method must integrate the 
numerous items which show a posi- 
tive, though small, correlation with a 
criterion of excellence into an inclusive 
picture of an institution as a whole. 
A pattern map comprising eighty 
characteristics was devised. Upon 
this basic map can be described the 
complete pattern of an institution re- 
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vealing in visual form all its strengths 
and weaknesses. Such a map will be 
constructed for any institution under 
review, and upon the basis of this 
completed picture the Board of Re- 
view will pass judgment upon the 
quality of the institution as a whole. 
In the pattern, as finally arranged, 
are all the characteristics for which 
there is convincing statistical evi- 
dence. Some others are included on 
logical and theoretical grounds in the 
absence of adequate statistical support. 


N ACCEPTING the new plan the 

Association adopted a Statement 
of Policy written in general terms.! 
This statement of sixteen printed 
pages comprises nineteen sections 
with the following section headings: 
Membership; Purposes of Accrediting; 
Bases of Accrediting; Eligible Institu- 
tions; Individuality of Institution; 
Institutional Purposes and Clientéle; 
Faculty; Curriculum; Instruction; Li- 
brary; Induction of Students; Student- 
Personnel Service; Administration; 
Finance; Physical Plant; Intercol- 
legiate Athletics; Institution’s Study 
of Its Problems; Published List of 
Accredited Institutions; and Continu- 
ing Revision of Policy and Procedures. 

The section on the Faculty (Section 
VII of the statement of Policy) will 
illustrate sufficiently the style in 
which the policy is written: 


An institution should have a competent 
faculty organized for effective service, and 
working under satisfactory conditions. 

In determining the competence of the 
faculty, consideration will be given to 

1Copies of this statement may be obtained from 
the secretary of the Commission on Institutions of 


Higher Education, Dean George A. Works, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
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the amount and kind of education that 
the individual members have received, 
to their experience in educational work, 
and to their scholarship as evidenced by 
scholarly publications and contact with 
learned societies. Attention will be given 
to the faculty requirements implied by 
the purposes of the institution. The 
educational qualifications of faculties in 
colleges of similar type will be con- 
sidered in judging the competence of a 
faculty. 

Under faculty organization consider- 
ation will be given to the number of the 
faculty in ratio to the number of students, 
to representation of the teaching fields, to 
the training of instructors in their fields 
of instruction, to group organization of 
the faculty, to faculty meetings, and to 
faculty committees. 

Under satisfactory working conditions 
consideration will be given to the follow- 
ing: salary status; tenure; instructional 
load; recruiting, selection, and appoint- 
ment; aids to faculty growth; and pro- 
visions for leaves of absence, retirement, 
insurance, housing, and recreation and 
community life. 


The Statement of Policy, brief and 
general, is to be supplemented by a 
Manual which gives detailed oper- 
ating directions. This Manual may 
be thought of as a laboratory guide. 
By its description of methods of 
inspection and by its definition of 
criteria, it provides the techniques 
necessary to render the Statement 
of Policy an effective instrument of 
accrediting. 

While the total institutional pat- 
tern becomes, in the new plan, the 
basis for accrediting institutions, cer- 
tain other features of the plan are of 
almost equal importance. It is pro- 
posed, for instance, that, “The facil- 
ities and activities of an institution 
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will be judged in terms of the pur- 
poses it seeks to serve.’ 

A long-standing criticism of the 
practices of the Commission claims 
that they favored institutions of a 
certain type, such as the liberal-arts 
college, and discriminated against 
institutions with specialized objec- 
tives. Teachers’ colleges, technical 
schools, junior colleges, even uni- 
versities professed to sense discrimina- 
tion against the activities rendered 
necessary by their peculiar functions. 
The new plan proposes to obviate the 
grounds for any such claim by asking 
every institution to describe its pur- 
poses as a basis for evaluating its 
merits. It is recognized that “the 
purposes of higher education are 
varied and that a particular institu- 
tion may devote itself to a limited 
group of objectives and ignore others.” 

Two limitations are placed upon 
this declaration, first, that the institu- 
tional program must fall “within the 
patterns of higher education,” and 
second, that the curriculum “must 
provide appropriate facilities for gen- 
eral education unless, as may be the 
case in a particular institution, its 
program presupposes the completion 
of general education prior to en- 
trance.” Responsibility for declaring 
its purposes is placed upon an institu- 
tion, but it will fall within the 
province of the Commission to ex- 
amine an institution in the light of 
its purposes and to evaluate its 
facilities and activities according to 
the degree to which the stated pur- 
poses are achieved. It is intended 
not merely that this procedure will 
remove real or imagined discrimina- 
tion against institutions with special 
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functions, but also that it will influ- 
ence all institutions to clear thinking 
about their aims. 


HE procedures set up under the 

policy adopted should free all 
institutions from a coerced conformity 
to any described or implied pattern 
of organization or activity. It is 
declared as an item of policy 


to observe such principles as will preserve 
whatever desirable individual qualities 
member institutions may have. . . . Uni- 
formity in every detail of institutional 
policies and practices is believed to be 
not only unnecessary but undesirable. 
Well-conceived experiments aimed to 
improve educational processes are con- 
sidered essential to the growth of higher 
institutions and will be encouraged. 


Institutions of higher education are 
not alike. They differ in aims, in 
organization, in facilities, in methods 
of operation, in tone and atmosphere, 
in level of achievement, and in many 
other ways. Many of these differ- 
ences are felt by institutions to be 
important: some of them undoubtedly 
are important and no accrediting 
agency should be responsible, either 
directly or indirectly, for destroying 
them. No catalogue of desirable 
individual qualities is offered, but 
uniformity in institutional policies 
and practices is repudiated as an aim 
of the Commission, and the encour- 
agement of experimental attempts to 
improve education is declared as a 
fundamental policy. 

It is intended that this declaration 
shall not be an idle dogma. The 
whole program adopted, the abolition 
of standards, the concept of the total 
pattern, the principle of compensa- 
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tion, the accrediting in terms of 
purposes, the encouragement of ex- 
perimentation, all are related to a 
single general purpose of making the 
accrediting procedures of the Associa- 
tion contribute to the improvement 
of individual institutions. The re- 
strictive influence incident to the 
enforcement of single partial stand- 
ards, the inevitable tendency to 
produce uniformity in institutional 
pattern, indifference to the varying 
purposes of institutions, crystalliza- 
tion of activities upon a minimum 
level of acceptability—it is intended 
that none of these shall survive under 
this plan. 


HE idea of institutional growth 

through experimental studies is 
deemed of such importance as to be 
worthy of special notice in the State- 
ment of Policy. “An _ institution 
should continuously study its policies 
and procedures with a view to their 
improvement and should provide evi- 
dence that such useful studies are 
regularly made.” The obvious pur- 
pose of this item of policy is to 
stimulate vital and healthy activities 
in institutions and to prevent stagna- 
tion upon the lowest level upon which 
accreditment may be secured. That 
some institutions have regarded mem- 
bership in the Association as a haven 
of rest is apparent. They have not 
exerted themselves to rise above the 
marginal plane of acceptability. This 
is unfortunate for the institution. 
It is also unfair to students who 
have a right to live in an atmosphere 
of constant endeavor. Complaisance, 
self-satisfaction, provincialism, re- 
tarded growth—these are poisonous 
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elements in an institution designed 
for the stimulation of youth. 

The action of the Association should 
not be understood as a commitment 
to a fixed pattern of institutional 
values. In fact, the avoidance of 
such commitment is specifically in- 
tended for it would defeat the whole 
intent and purpose of the plan which 
assume that flexibility and continuous 
growth are essential to its vitality. 
As a guaranty that such growth in 
accrediting procedures will take place, 
the plan enlarges and modifies the 
functions of the secretary of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education. His office will become 
a center for the collection of data, 
for its examination by such methods 
as are appropriate, and for the 
development of improved procedures. 
The police functions of this central 
agency will be minimized and its 
research functions expanded. Year 
by year, the secretary will formulate 
and execute studies designed to clarify 
and improve accrediting practices. 
He will have the staff and facilities 
needed for this purpose, and his 
studies will furnish the knowledge 
required for improving the Statement 
of Policy and the Manual of Accredit- 
ing Procedures. 

By this means it is intended to 
capitalize the present investigation 
and to make continuous the revision 
of the Commission’s accrediting poli- 
cies and practices. The most sig- 
nificant service of the Committee of 
Fifteen lies not in the fact that it 
offered an immediately useful plan 
of college accreditment, but that 
through its investigations it developed 
a prophylactic by which the Com- 
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mission can constantly protect itself 
against hardening of its arteries and 
the functional hypertensions incident 
to decay. 

It would be foolish to believe 
that accrediting practices, however 
wisely conceived, can in themselves 
make poor educational institutions 
into good ones. The new plan does 
intend, however, to remove any re- 
strictive influences that an accrediting 
agency might unwittingly cast about 
an individual institution. It aspires 
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to shift the center of attention from 
the marginal line of mere accepta- 
bility to the higher levels of institu- 
tional worth, and, by so doing, to 
provide desirable stimulation to all 
institutions of higher education. It 
seeks flexibility and _ institutional 
growth in terms of differential pur- 
poses. Its catchwords are ideals, 
growth, objectives, and individuality. 
Through these channels should flow 
the spirit of freedom and the urge to 
institutional improvement. 

[Vol. V, No. 5] 
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A College of 1934 


By MALCOLM S. MACLEAN 


The General College of the University of Minnesota 


E establishment of the Gen- 
eral College of the University 
of Minnesota resulted from 

fact-finding within the University 
from the realization of outside social 
and economic trends which, through 
impact, tend to shift the pattern and 
point of view of higher learning and 
from the concomitant development of 
an educational philosophy. Some of 
the facts were that student enrollment 
was enormous and increasing in the 
early college years; that student 
mortality was high, reaching 48 to 50 
per cent by the close of the sophomore 
year, and between 60 and 65 per cent 
before graduation; and that only some 
15 to 20 per cent took degrees in four 
years. Moreover, it was observed 
that the University was not, for one 
reason or another, giving much of 
educational value to these masses 
of students who were dropped or who 
withdrew. Because of the marked 
trend toward specialization, the deep 
channeling of prerequisite require- 
ments in major and minor fields, we 
were offering these short-time stu- 
dents only broken shards of special- 
ties—no whole views in panorama, no 
integration. Furthermore, most of 
what we gave them was classical, 
focused on the more or less distant 
past; hence, it lacked motivating 


force and tended to induce failure 
rather than successful attack; and 
this failure, in turn, was the instru- 
ment for branding many individuals 
with the scar tissue of inferiority, 
carried unwarrantably, in many in- 
stances, through life. 

With these facts as background, we 
added the realization of social trends 
and social change, and their pressures 
upon education. It is clear that the 
population has shifted from an essen- 
tially youthful world to an essentially 
adult one, there now are nearly three 
times as many adults per thousand 
children under twenty-one as there 
were a hundred and forty years ago, 
and this ratio is growing rapidly with 
the lessening size of families. While 
this change batters at education on 
the one side, gradually cutting the 
enrollment in the earlier grades, it 
combines with technological and eco- 
nomic assault on the other side to 
limit rigidly the job opportunities of 
children and of young men and 
women, and therefore correspondingly 
to increase enrollment at the upper 
levels. If we strip away the pastel- 
colored veils from this situation, we 
see that actually grown-ups and 
youngsters are in ruthless competition 
for jobs; that we oldsters are covering 
up the situation by being noble and 
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humanitarian with our compulsory 
education and antichild-labor laws, re- 
forestation and erosion-control camps, 
and with who knows what develop- 
ments to come in a further changing 
society. 

These forces should rightly impel 
experiments of all kinds to find out 
what can be done with these children 
and youth. Some unquestionably 
should be put at labor profitable 
to town, state, and nation. Others 
should be trained to the machine; 
others, to the arts. Many others, 
certainly many more than at present, 
should be given higher education if 
we can find out the types that it 
should be. It is not enough merely 
to withdraw these young people from 
the American labor market, to keep 
them at home or marking time until 
their moment arrives for entering 
paying service. We must give them 
means for and stimulus to growth. 
Certainly, education must adapt itself 
to social change and pressure, and 
enlarge and improve its offerings in 
patterns not yet seen or but dimly 
seen by the wisest of us. 


HE General College was launched 

in the fall of 1932 in order that 
Minnesota might experiment toward 
the discovery of new patterns. Its 
philosophy, based upon fact-finding, 
the realization of social trends, the 
cumulative experience in counseling 
students, and the discussions of the 
president, seven deans, and many of 
the staff, may be stated briefly. Our 
focus is upon students individually 
and upon their needs, interests, and 
desires, present and future, rather 
than upon any traditional or precon- 
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ceived notion of what we think may 
be good for them. We fully recognize 
individual student differences in ma- 
turity, lines of interest, speed and 
retention in the learning process. 
Hence, rather than assuming that 
everyone can assimilate everything 
at the same rate we are trying to find 
out what each can assimilate; in 
which direction each can, at any 
given time, grow most rapidly and 
fruitfully. We thus try to reach the 
highest degree of motivation. We 
will not believe that most students 
are dumb until they prove themselves 
bright, but that there may be many 
kinds of intelligence for which our 
examinations and other measuring 
instruments may not be designed or 
are too insensitive to measure. 

We believe it may yet be possible 
to give students, from whatever angle 
they may view it, a sense of life and of 
education as a living unified organism, 
functional and not made up of differ- 
ent blocks of dead matter. We dis- 
carded special vocational training in 
favor of the broadest general-training, 
partly because of the incessant shift 
of job patterns under impact of 
technology and more because it is 
clear that, to the majority of human 
beings, the job, important as it is in 
furnishing support and subsistence, is 
a small part of life. We see that 
men and women besides being workers 
are husbands and wives; fathers and 
mothers; social, economic, and politi- 
cal beings; biological animals; reli- 
gious and emotional entities; and 
recreationists. We think that, in 
the course of time, education can and 
must train all its students to under- 
stand themselves and others in all 
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these relationships. Out of such a 
mass of understanding persons may 
emerge increasingly great leaders in 
the special fields, who will progress 
more rapidly than the leaders do now 
because they will be understood and 
supported by laymen of general rather 
than special education. On these 
principles, the General College carries 
on its experimental attack on the prob- 
lem of serving university students. 


HE courses of the General Col- 

lege are all non-specialized. They 
are not surveys of the kind so widely 
tried in American colleges in the past 
twenty years. They are not mergers 
of classical courses; nor are they 
subject-matter units. In setting them 
up we turn first to the students, ask- 
ing them what they intensely want to 
know, trying to reverse the usual 
process by attempting to answer the 
questioning of youth rather than to 
ask questions of them. We find them 
curious about their own bodies and 
build, therefore, a course in human 
biology; i in effect, a layman’s view of 
medicine. We find them eager to 
know about the human mind, be- 
havior, and personality and we give 
them, therefore, two courses, one in 
human development and _ personal 
adjustment, and another in practical 
applications of psychology. These 
raise problems of marriage and home 
life which a course in euthenics at- 
tempts to give them light in solving. 
As one young man put it, “I’m 
studying the happy child and how to 
buy shirts. and I like them both.” 
Courses in physics and chemistry 
have been arranged which are not 
taught by the laboratory method, 
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but are planned for the future lawyer, 
housewife, teacher, and business man; 
technology, a survey of the work of 
the scientist and engineer; astronomy; 
and the physical basis of music and 
speech, the whole world of sound 
unfolded: these make up our present 
scientific approach. 

In the social sciences we are devel- 
oping courses in our economic life, in 
the historical background of the mod- 
ern world, in the American citizen and 
his government, international rela- 
tions, current affairs, functions of 
government, basic wealth, the earth 
and man, education in modern society, 
and philosophy. In this field the 
most sought after course has been 
one in formation of public opinion 
dealing with propaganda and pressure 
instruments of all kinds and their 
effect upon the individual and col- 
lective public mind. A course in 
mathematics of business and current 
affairs links with many of these other 
courses by demonstrating a mathe- 
matical and statistical attack on their 
problems. 

Four experimental courses may bear 
some description. Although taught 
separately, they are not courses in 
themselves, but they are set up to 
blanket and ts allothers. The 
first of these is to Study, de- 
signed and aka: on to teach the 
student techniques and skills and 
their application in his other con- 
current courses. In Current Reading 
two striking current magazine articles 
are reviewed before the class each 
week, and some forty more recom- 
mended for reading. Each article 
in the assignment is briefly described 
and reference is made to the course or 
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courses upon which it may throw new 
light or give added information. The 
student then chooses the articles 
applicable to the fields of his interest 
and study. Need I say more of the 
success of this course than that any 
magazine recommended is worn to 
tatters within the week and a dupli- 
cate must be ordered for library 
filing, and this despite the fact that 
assignments have ranged over more 
than sixty magazines, some of them 
technical or little known journals, 
and the articles themselves from one 
on amoebic dysentery in water snakes, 
to stream-lined trains, to the points 
at issue in Russo-Japanese relations. 
The students in the course, Uni- 
versity Lectures, are assigned to attend 
special lectures given by visitors or 
staff men under the auspices of the 
University or a department. As in 
Current Reading, the student follows 
his focus of interest. These lectures 
range in subject-matter from the 
recent excavations on the site of 
ancient Troy to Irving Fisher on 
“What Is a Dollar?” from Rockwell 
Kent on Art to a biochemist on the 
ovarian follicular hormone. The stu- 
dents average three such lectures each 
week. On each Tuesday afternoon 
at three-thirty they gather to report 
and discuss what they heard with 
two instructors who divide the attend- 
ance on lectures between them. The 
discussion, supposed to last fifty 
minutes, often lasts an hour and a 
half or two hours. The fourth of 
these interlocking courses is Biog- 
raphy. For this class, fifty faculty 
members from many departments and 
colleges are asked to talk once or 
twice each during the year. Each is 
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urged simply to sketch as richly, 
warmly, and personally as he can the 
life of some man or woman who has 
interested him. The subject may 
be long dead or still alive, a rascal 
or hero, great or petty, and from any 
field of human activity, or from any 
place. Students listen to these talks 
and then read two full-length biog- 
raphies each quarter, again in the 
field or fields of their interest. Now 
these four courses are separately 
accredited, and their students are 
tested in course examinations, but 
questions from each are carried over 
to the nine major comprehensive 
examinations in the end. 


fens ae a with all courses 
is the Visual Education Department 
which was organized and began func- 
tioning at the start of the General 
College, which has developed with it, 
and which has now grown to be an 
all-university service. This depart- 
ment has gradually built up its equip- 
ment, film and slide libraries, and 
catalogues of such material to such a 
degree that it can furnish almost any 
class with efficient projection and 
almost any kind of available material. 
It sometimes serves as many as 
twenty classes in a single day with a 
variety of materials: opaque projec- 
tion of a medieval manuscript, silent 


motion pictures of sculptors at work, 


lantern or film slides of hydraulic 
hoists, or a sound film on physics. 
It also has under way a dozen 
productions of films needed by the 
instructors of the General College for 
better demonstration. One of the 
most effective offerings of this depart- 
ment has been a weekly newsreel 
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theater which is attended by more 
than fifteen hundred each Wednesday. 
A forty-five-minute showing is given. 
A nickel from each student covers the 
cost. Current newsreels are brought 
to the campus, edited to avoid dupli- 
cation and eliminate extraneous or 
inconsequential material, and shown 
with travelogue or scientific films. So 
significant has this weekly newsreel 
theater become that instructors in 
social and political science and jour- 
nalism, as well as several in the 
General College, require their stu- 
dents to attend; they are then ex- 
amined on the materials in the films. 


HE English courses, like the 

others, are being shaped experi- 
mentally in the process of their 
growth. They are, besides the Cur- 
rent Reading already described, three 
in number: English Literature, Com- 
position, and Writing Laboratory. 
None are required; yet the enrollment 
in all but Composition, which is care- 
fully restricted to some twenty stu- 
dents with techniques established and 
advanced problems to work out, has 
increased from quarter to quarter. 
In the literature course the instructor 
probes gently for students’ interests 
in order to build the course upon 
them. It is not surprising to find 
the highest concentration in the con- 
temporary field, first in short stories, 
then in novela, plays, and essays. 
But it is gratifying to see how, by 
following these interests but inter- 
spersing frequent comparisons and 
allusions to older writings, curiosity 
and then interest is so aroused that 
a year’s course, beginning with the 
present, finds itself ending more than 
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two centuries back. During the cur- 
rent year this logical rather than 
chronological process has aroused in 
many of the Freshmen so keen a 
desire to learn about some of the 
classics of literatures other than Eng- 
lish that it is highly probable we shall 
have to offer them a chance to 
explore Dante, Boccaccio, Turgenev, 
perhaps even Homer. 

Voluntary enrollment in the writing 
laboratory is increasing rapidly. In 
a quiet skylight room we provide 
chairs and slanting tables for ease in 
writing. There the students write 
all or parts of their papers; the 
instructor and his assistant criticize 
and help when called upon by the 
student during the progress and at the 
completion of each paper. We believe 
that habits of clear writing can be 
built only upon an interest in and 
sense of need for writing; therefore, 
at the outset we give no instruction in 
the so-called essentials of composition. 
The student is urged to write only on 
subjects which interest him or on 
which he is required to write for other 
courses, or, by home compulsions, to 
correspond. No correction of errors 
in grammar, spelling, or punctuation 
is made at first. The first emphasis 
is put instead upon building a sharp, 
detailed, mental picture of what the 
student wants to say; then he attempts 
to translate this into specific, con- 
crete, word images so that his reader 
may see a picture as nearly identical 
with his own as possible. At first, 
fumblingly, many students write let- 
ters to parents and friends; they put 
them through the laboratory test of 
the instructor’s criticism and then re- 
write them before mailing them. As 
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they begin to realize that no threat of 
failure hangs over them, and as 
interest grows, they venture into 
wider fields. They hammer out essays 
on the life about them: they criticize 
military drill, the General College and 
other colleges, their church. Finally, 
they begin to prepare papers assigned 
in other courses. No marks at all are 
given in the first quarters, but in the 
last weeks of the spring term, the 
student and instructor, conferring to- 
gether and comparing early attempts 
with later, arrive at a judgment of 
progress and assign a mark. 

The results are fully satisfactory. 
For sheer vitality, interest, individual 
thoughtfulness, clarity, concreteness, 
and connotative force, the papers 
are far better than the average 
Freshman’s writing, as constant com- 
parisons made throughout the experi- 
ment show beyond shadow of doubt. 
Errors in grammar begin to disappear 
as the students’ pride in correct 
writing grows. They ask questions 
on grammar, they turn to the stand- 
ard books on composition and to 
dictionaries for aid. Correction is 
voluntary and increasingly skillful 
instead of compulsory and perfunc- 
tory. Re-writing quickly becomes 
habitual. Our best indication of the 
growing success of the experiment lies 
in our files where we have not only 
the early and later papers but the 
intermediate rough drafts, sometimes 
three or four, before the finished 
form. Another indication is that stu- 
dents who are not taking the course 
and even students from other colleges 
of the University are coming to the 
laboratory for assistance on term 
papers and theses. It is quite prob- 
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able that this movement will continue 
and the writing laboratory become, 
as perhaps courses in composition 
should be, a sought-after service 
agency for students—another over- 
lapping, blanketing course. 


NOTHER experiment giving rich 
promise in its first, tentative 
stage is that in the Appreciation of 
the Fine Arts. In this, the first 
quarter is devoted to motion pictures 
and drama, the third to music. On 
the development of these, stimulating 
as they have already been, much is 
being and remains to be done. In 
the second quarter’s work on Graphic 
Arts, however, the attack has been so 
successful this year that it will bear 
some description. Three lectures each 
week deal with contemporary art, 
its principles of design, techniques, 
media, and perspective and with its 
applications in architecture, home 
decoration, business; for example, 
advertising, streamlining of auto- 
mobiles, color of glassware, bath- 
rooms, kitchen utensils, and the like. 
Then the students attend for two 
or more hours a skylight studio 
laboratory where they may use any 
or all media, clay or other plastics or 
soap for sculpture; pencil, pen, or 
charcoal; brush with water color, 
tempera, or oil; or etching needle for 
sketching. Thus, they may learn 
in the laboratory by dabbling and 
trying, the principles discussed in 
lectures, and the differences in effect 
on them of the various media and the 
various qualities of line. 
It is understood that none of these 
students is in any sense an artist or 
one with a focus of art interest. 
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These are taken care of by assign- 
ment to technical courses in any one 
of the University’s four art depart- 
ments as part of their General College 
curriculum. Hence, we find around 
the clay table at one time five young 
men headed for business, a girl whose 
chief interest lies in medical science, 
another who is to be married in late 
June, two preparing for child-welfare 
work. All are deeply absorbed in 
trying to bring out of the moist clay 
some internal image. In an adjoining 
room a dozen more are at work with 
charcoal, pastel, and brush. I stop 
at the clay table, held suddenly by a 
figurine. It shows a hatless man who 
droops everywhere. His shoulders, 
his jaw, his arms, the pouches beneath 
his eyes, his knees, even his ragged 
breeches sag. I ask its creator her 
intention. “That,” she says, “is the 
Depression.” 

For two weeks—thus had the 
spark caught—we had the Depression 
painted, sketched, and modeled in 
the studio by these dubs, these rank 
amateurs. One, after a lecture on 
the modern attempts to portray 
abstractions in the concrete, painted 
a slowly spinning globe. Upon it 
were a variety of odd-shaped objects, 
each in a state of terrifying dis- 
equilibrium. This, she declared, was 
the state of the world in 1929. 
Another did in charcoal a gloomy, 
powerful drawing. In the back- 
ground, atop a high hill, rose tower- 
ing new apartment houses against a 
sullen night sky. In all the tiers 
of windows, however, only a few 
were alight. In the foreground, be- 
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low the hill, dilapidated shacks and 
shanties squatted in the muddy snow, 
and among them every window shone. 

The students are asking for more 
of this. We may have to extend it 
to a year, perhaps two, in order to 
satisfy them. In the meantime we 
are learning much ourselves, among 
other things that memorization of 
dates, names, and titles of pictures 
or sculpture has little to do with 
appreciation, and that curiosity about 
the past of art tends to grow out of 
dabbling in the present. 

In part because the courses in the 
General College are new, and, I am 
afraid, in part because they are 
interesting, we find some students 
and some faculty members suspicious 
of our standards. Out of our rigor- 
istic and puritan past arises the 
feeling that stimulants and things 
that are easy to take are evil, weaken- 
ing to the mental and moral fiber, 
and that, conversely, we must hold 
fast to that which is hard though dull. 
Our first answer to these critics is 
that things learned under the impul- 
sion of enthusiasm and liking are 
likely to remain in the memory and 
be of value at least as long as those 
learned under the pain of compulsion. 
Our second answer is the definition of 
a standard course as given by Mr. 
Munro, of California Institute of 
Technology, that a high standard 
course is one which stimulates its stu- 
dents to further self-propelled study 
in its field, a low standard course is 
one which does not thus stimulate. 
We shall take care to put the quietus 
upon all the latter. [Vol. V, No. s] 


[To be continued in the Fune “Fournal’’| 
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Insurance as a Source of 
University Endowment 


By JOHN H. PRIME 


A Long-Term Means of Obtaining Additional Endowment 


NIVERSITIES have had va- 
ried success with insurance as 
a source of endowment. At 
some institutions it has yielded endow- 
ment which might not have been pro- 
cured otherwise. In other institutions 
it has been unproductive, either be- 
cause conditions were not conducive 
to success, or because the form of 
insurance was poorly chosen. Prop- 
erly adapted, however, insurance can 
be used to provide endowment for 
university and college needs which 
now must be met by income from 
the general endowment. Its possi- 
bilities have not been exhausted. 
Institutions of higher learning are 
appealing continually to the alumni 
and to the public for additional 
endowments. Wealthy alumni and 
sympathetic philanthropists often an- 
swer these appeals with contributions 
of money or securities; but the 
younger alumni who are anxious to 
help meet the needs of their Alma 
Mater are seldom in a position to 
make substantial donations. They 
feel that the amounts of their possible 
contributions are too small to be of 
any benefit to the university. An 
attempt has been made to secure 
these dormant donations by means 


of the alumni fund. Under this 
method the contribution of the grad- 
uate is made to the alumni-fund 
officials who, in turn, transfer it to 
the university. Unfortunately, the 
alumni fund lacks a direct personal 
contact between the alumnus and 
his college. Insurance, on the other 
hand, provides this contact and is a 
convenient and direct method of 
securing these contributions. It is 
convenient, because the annual pre- 
mium is small, and direct, because 
the principal goes to the institution. 

Among the types which have been 
used with some success are the 
ordinary life and endowment policies. 
Under bequest insurance, an individ- 
ual contracts for an endowment policy 
and names the selected institution as 
beneficiary. The insured agrees to 
pay the annual premium with the 
understanding that, at some future 
date, the principal will be paid to 
the beneficiary institution. Should 
the insured die prior to the maturity 
of the contract the bequest is payable 
in full. Bequest insurance may be 
funded or unfunded. Under a funded 
life-insurance trust, securities as well 
as life-insurance policies are deposited 
with the trustee. The income from 
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the securities is used to pay the 
policy premiums. Upon the death 
of the insured the securities, as well 
as the proceeds of the insurance 
policies, are paid to the beneficiary 
institution as required in the trust 
agreement. Under an unfunded life- 
insurance trust the insurance policies 
may be assigned to the institution 
or to a bank or trust company as 
trustee. The proceeds are to be 
paid according to the instructions of 
the insured who continues to meet 
the premiums on the policies. 
Bequest insurance offers many ad- 
vantages to the donor. First, the 
fact that the gift may be made by a 
relatively small annual contribution 
instead of a single outlay encourages 
donations that might not otherwise 
be secured. Second, a bequest in 
the form of insurance eliminates 
administrative expenses of the fund. 


§ we are two advantages to 
the recipient institution. First, 
the institution receives the fund in 
full. The $15,000,000 bequest of 
Henry C. Frick to Princeton Uni- 
versity was made in shares of stock. 
At the time of his death the stocks 
were rated high, but when efforts 
were made to dispose of them, their 
market value had depreciated from 
between 25 to 60 per cent. As a 
result, Princeton received $6,000,000, 
not $15,000,000, as Frick intended. 
The danger of shrinkage is avoided 
under the life-insurance plan where 
the proceeds of the policy are paid 
in full to the beneficiary institution. 
Second, the beneficiary institution 
receives the fund without delay. 
Several years often elapse before the 
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estate of a wealthy individual can 
be settled. In the meantime, the 
funds which he intended for phil- 
anthropic purposes are not available, 
On the other hand, life-insurance 
companies take pride in the prompt- 
ness with which claims are paid. 
Both the donor and the institution 
receiving the gift benefit since the 
insurance fund does not encroach 
upon the estate. Legal difficulties, 
arising in connection with the settle- 
ment of the estate, do not touch the 
life-insurance fund which is paid 
directly to the institution or to the 
trustee for the benefit of the institu- 
tion. An increase in the use of 
bequest insurance is possibie because 
of the flexibility of the modern 
insurance contract and the spirit of 
co-operation existing between life- 
insurance and trust companies. 
University administrators who con- 
template the use of insurance as a 
means of securing additional endow- 
ment may select one of two methods. 
They may appeal to the alumni or to 
the graduating class. If the first 
method is chosen, they may canvass 
the alumni for the purpose of having 
them take out individual endowment 
policies of uniform size. The pre- 
miums may be paid either by the 
alumni or by the institution. The 
practice of having the alumni pay 
the premiums has been followed in 
some universities and colleges, but 
without uniform success. In one 
college with four thousand alumni 
the campaign resulted in securing 
approximately two hundred fifty poli- 
cies for less than $70,000, although 
the goal set was $1,000,000. In a 
second college 88 out of 1,100 alumni 
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took out policies, while in a third 
college with a graduating class that 
had been out five years, half of the 
members subscribed. Clearly, the 
results in each case were not only 
disappointing, but all out of propor- 
tion to the time and effort spent. 
The great weakness of this method 
lies in the risk that the individual 
alumnus may find difficulty in carrying 
the policy and may allow it to lapse. 

On the other hand, the institu- 
tion may agree to pay the premiums 
on the policies. In one institution, 
twenty members of the graduating 
class in Ig00 took out twenty-year 
endowment policies of $5,000 each, 
or a total of $100,000 of insurance. 
The institution agreed to pay the 
premiums on the policies. In 1920, 
when the policies matured, the insti- 
tution received a total of $105,722. 
This total consisted of $90,000 from 
the policies in effect until maturity, 
$10,000 from the policies on the lives 
of students who had died between 
1900 and 1920, and $5,722 in the 
form of dividends. This method has 
two distinct advantages: it places no 
financial burden upon the alumni; 
and the premium is paid by the 
institution which minimizes the possi- 
bility of the policies lapsing. If this 
does happen, the institution is at fault. 


NSTEAD of appealing to the 

alumni the institution may organ- 
ize the graduating class for the pur- 
pose of taking out a class-endowment 
policy on the individual members. 
The policy may be made payable 
directly to the college, or to a trust 
company as trustee for the benefit of 
the college, or to a class memorial- 
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fund committee. In 1925, James E. 
Kavanaugh, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, made a survey 
of twenty-two graduating classes rep- 
resenting ten colleges. This survey 
revealed two interesting facts: that 
well over 75 per cent of the students 
participated, and that there was a 
lapse of only 3 per cent in the number 
of policies remaining in force in 1925. 

Princeton University has had the 
longest experience with bequest insur- 
ance. The class of 1916 was the 
first class to take out such a policy. 
Under the Princeton plan, the policies 
are twenty-year endowments and 
range from $60,000 to $145,000 a 
class. They are carried with various 
companies. Some classes insure a 
few arbitrarily chosen members for 
large amounts while the remainder 
of the class pledge annual sub- 
scriptions toward the payment of 
these premiums. Other classes insure 
each individual member for a small 
amount, ranging from $200 to $1,000 
each. In the latter case, the policies 
are written on a_ group-insurance 
basis without physical examination, 
provided 70 per cent or more of the 
class participate. The primary object 
is not to have each member of the 
graduating class take out a large 
amount of insurance, but rather to 
have as many members as possible 
take out small policies which they 
will be able to keep in force. 

The insurance plan at Princeton is 
entirely a class affair. The bene- 
ficiary is not the University but the 
Class Memorial Fund Committee. 
A reserve or sinking fund is provided 
under the control of the chairman. 
At the time the policy is written this 
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reserve fund is created by cash gifts. 
In order to prevent policies lapsing 
the chairman uses this fund to pay 
all premiums which are delinquent. 
Although the chairman makes all 
possible efforts to collect the annual 
contributions from the members of 
the class, he does not always meet 
with success and must employ the 
fund; efforts are made later to pay 
back into the fund the amount 
borrowed from it. Experience has 
shown that after the third or fourth 
year the dividends more than meet 
the delinquent premiums. 

This custom of making the class 
gift in the form of twenty-year 
endowment-insurance policies has 
been found to be desirable and far 
superior to the subscription method. 
Larger sums are raised and every 
member has an opportunity to con- 
tribute without an undue strain on 
his finances. When the class meets 
for its twentieth reunion the endow- 
ment is turned over to the class, which 
decides on the form of the gift to the 
University. Although a failure at 
many colleges, the plan has been most 
successful at Princeton. According 
to one authority, Princeton Uni- 
versity eventually will receive over 
$1,000,000 from the endowment poli- 
cies now in force on the lives of her 
alumni. John G. Hibben, the late 
president of Princeton University, 
stated that beginning in 1936, the 
University expects to add, by insur- 
ance, $75,000 a year to its endowment. 


ROM the standpoint of technical 
operation, the insuring of the 
lives of members of the graduating 
class in favor of a college or university 
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entails an unusually large amount of 
work on the part of the agent. The 
insurance is not issued as a single 
policy, but as individual endowment 
contracts. When members of the 
class scatter to various parts of the 
country after graduating, the agent is 
obliged to devote more time to the 
business than is convenient or profit- 
able. This often results in delayed, 
and frequently in discontinued, pre- 
mium payments which defeat the aim 
of the insurance plan and cause an 
unnecessary trouble and expense to 
both the company and the agent. 

At Wells College, ordinary life 
policies, instead of endowment poli- 
cies, are written on the members of 
the graduating class. In order to 
accelerate the paid-up insurance pro- 
vision of the insurance contract, 
dividends are allowed to accumulate 
with the insurance company. Con- 
trol of all rights under the policies is 
vested in the College. The premiums 
are paid by the graduates directly to 
the company. As in the case of 
Princeton, the class pays the pre- 
miums of policies in danger of lapsing 
and then seeks to collect from the 
delinquent members. In 1927 the 
three upper classes decided almost 
unanimously to take out insurance in 
favor of the College. Under this plan, 
each student insured herself for $1,000 
and assumed responsibility for the 
payment of the premiums, amounting 
to approximately $20. By allowing 
the dividends to accumulate the 
policy will be paid up in about 
twenty years. 

An analysis of a study made by 
Archie M. Palmer, assistant director 
of the Institute of International Edu- 
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cation, of forty colleges which had 
used bequest insurance for the crea- 
tion of endowment showed that, in 
thirteen instances, the class as a 
whole contributed a stipulated sum 
each year to pay the premiums on 
policies issued on selected members 
of the class. The policies were in 
units of $5,000 or $10,000. In nine- 
teen cases individual members of the 
class were insured for various amounts, 
depending entirely upon the ability of 
the individual to pay the annual pre- 
mium. In these cases the policies 
ranged trom $100 to $1,000. The 
class in six instances pledged itself to 
raise a certain amount of money 
annually to pay the premium on a 
policy issued against the life of the 
president of the college. In two 
cases, the individual members of the 
class took out insurance policies pay- 
able to relatives with the provision 
that the dividends accruing would be 
paid to the college at the end of a 
given number of years. 

Endowment insurance can be used 
effectively where deserving students 
are awarded unendowed scholarships. 
As a condition of the scholarship such 
a student should be required to take 
out a twenty-year endowment to 
the amount of the scholarship. The 
initial premium could be due one 
year from the date of graduation. 
By making a scholarship fund the 
beneficiary, coming generations of 
equally deserving students would be 
assured of an opportunity to secure 
a college education. No doubt uni- 
versity and college administrators, 
today besieged with applicants for 
scholarships, wish that similar provi- 
sion had been made twenty years ago. 
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N A survey of bequest life insurance 

for educational purposes Archie 
M. Palmer has made an interesting 
observation: 


In a small institution or in one where 
there is a well-knit, enthusiastically loyal 
undergraduate and class spirit the pros- 
pects of success are far more favorable 
than in a large institution where the 
classes are large and unwieldy, where the 
undergraduate spirit is at a low ebb or 
not well organized or where there are 
many other conflicting activities and 
distractions.! 


A similar observation has been 
made by Albert St. Peter: 


Where bequest insurance has worked 
successfully it is generally because the 
object of the insurance was clearly 
defined, the plan devised appropriate to 
the purpose, the idea completely sold to 
the alumni and student body, and the 
follow-up work faithfully and efficiently 
carried on.? 


In considering the use of insurance 
as a means of securing endowment, 
university and college administrators 
must keep in mind the peculiar 
conditions characteristic of the insti- 
tution. No one method can be rec- 
ommended for all institutions. The 
particular method chosen must be 
adaptable to the institution. 

In planning current and future 
educational policies, leaders in the 
field of higher education must not 
overlook the need for financial sup- 
port to put these policies into eftect 
and to sustain them. It is as neces- 


sary to plan the financial future of an 
+ truth by Lawrence Pike, “Insurance Endow- 
ment,” School and Society, XXIX (June 22, 1929), 
. 812. 
y *St. Peter, Albert. “Bequests by Insurance,” 
Changing Conditions in Public Giving, edited by 
Alfred W. Anthony (1929), p. 45. 
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institution as it is to plan the edu- 
cational future. The possibilities of 
insurance as a long-term means of 
securing additional endowment should 
not be disregarded. 

The development of insurance as a 
method of securing contributions to 
the university and college endow- 
ments has been slow. The primary 
reason for this delay has been the 
fact that the need of educational 
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institutions for additional endowment 
is usually immediate. There is no 
good reason, however, why university 
and college administrators should not 
begin now to develop permanent 
sources of futureendowment. Ifsuch 
a policy had been followed twenty 
years ago many of our institutions 
today might be stronger financially. 
Why not profit by this experience 
and provide for the next twenty years? 

[Vol. V, No. 5] 























Educational Articulation 


By T. R. MCCONNELL 


An Experiment in the Articulation of Secondary and Higher Education 


ITH the intention of con- 
tributing constructively to 
the solution of the problem 


of articulation between secondary and 
higher education, Cornell College in 
April, 1931, announced a project in 
admission whereby superior students 
might be granted full freshman stand- 
ing in the College after the completion 
of three of the four traditional years 
of the high school. The plan was 
approved and supervised for two 
years on an experimental basis by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools through its 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and on Secondary Schools. 

Before reporting the progress and 
success of the program, it is essential 
to review the situations in the second- 
ary schools and higher institutions 
which make the project both de- 
fensible and significant. There is 
now general agreement that the work 
of the first two years of our traditional 
college of liberal arts is fundamentally 
secondary in character. Where pub- 
lic-school systems have integrated 
the junior college into a six-four-four 
program, one finds a specific recog- 
nition of the unity of function in the 
senior high-school and junior-college 
levels. While such an organization 
can be efficiently accomplished where 


junior colleges are operated in con- 
nection with the public schools, the 
problem of articulating the secondary 
schools with remote higher institu- 
tions is more difficult. 

In the first place, the college cur- 
riculum cannot be built squarely 
on that of the secondary school, 
because the higher institution has 
surrendered in large part its ancient 
prerogative of specifying most of the 
high-school courses acceptable for 
admission, and still further liberaliza- 
tion in this direction is imminent. 
As secondary schools secured freedom 
from college-entrance requirements, 
the era of free election in students’ 
programs, devised for the important 
function of adapting the schools to 
individual differences, ushered in a 
period of planlessness in high-school 
education. Students elected courses 
much as one chooses a meal in a 
cafeteria. In spite of much talk 
about guidance, few pupils were led 
to choose well-balanced and inte- 
grated sequences of studies from 
the confusing array of subjects and 
courses freely offered them. 

The result of the era of unrestricted 
election and freedom from entrance 
requirements has been such a great 
diversity of secondary-school offer- 
ings, of pupils’ programs, and in 
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many cases of course content, that 
the colleges have found it impossible 
to effect a clear-cut horizontal articu- 
lation with thelower schools. Anover- 
lapping of function and content results. 


RDERLY progression from sec- 
ondary school to college would 
undoubtedly be facilitated in some 
degree if the curriculums of the 
higher school could be constructed 
with chronological and logical pre- 
cision upon those of the lower, but 
articulation is ultimately a psycho- 
logical, not a logical, chronological, 
or curricular, problem. Students who 
take the same courses do not learn 
the same things, nor do they by any 
means reach equal levels of mastery. 
Students who have never taken 
certain courses may know more about 
them than some who have credit 
in them; therefore, only a gross 
approximation of a pupil’s level of 
development, of his store of specific 
information, understandings, skills, 
and other learning outcomes can be 
obtained from a transcript which 
records his accumulation of courses, 
credits, and units. Instead of de- 
termining his placement by counting 
his past courses, we should inventory 
as directly as possible what he knows 
and what hecando. That transcripts 
of credits are relatively poor means 
of making such an inventory will be 
evident from the recital of a few facts. 
The existence of individual differ- 
ences in capacity and achievement is 
now recognized by everyone connected 
with educational institutions. The 
startling magnitude and significance 
of the variation in achievement is, 
however, seldom really appreciated. 
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It can be verified, nevertheless, by 
reference to the norms of the 1933 
Every Pupil Tests of the Iowa Aca- 
demic series sponsored by the College 
of Education of the University of 
Iowa, and taken annually by thou- 
sands of high-school pupils in the 
state. The extremes of the frequency 
distribution of biology-test scores 
showed a range of I11 points, those 
of the American-literature test scores 
a range of 160, and those of the 
United States-history test scores a 
range of 103. The dispersion is just 
as astonishing in the rest of the 
common secondary-school subjects. 
It must be remembered that stu- 
dents who receive passing marks in 
their respective high schools will be 
widely scattered over these distri- 
butions. This tremendous variability 
in achievement makes mechanical 
placement in college an indefensible 
procedure and articulation on a course 
basis an impossibility. 

Admission and placement on the 
college level by transcript of credits 
are complicated further by the fact 
that a mark of B in one school may 
mean something quite different from 
the same mark in another school. 
The data supporting this generaliza- 
tion have been summarized by Mr. 
Lindquist, director of the Iowa Every 
Pupil testing program, as follows: 


An analysis of the achievement test 
data secured from our 1931 program 
revealed . . . a surprising magnitude in 
existing differences in the level of achieve- 
ment from school to school, and a 
corresponding variability in the meaning 
of high school marks that was much 
greater than anyone would have dared 
to predict. It was found for example, 
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EDUCATIONAL ARTICULATION 


that the distribution of test scores on 
the physics examination for two of the 
larger high schools of the state showed 
absolutely no overlapping. In _ other 
words, the highest scores made on this 
examination in one of these high schools 
was lower than the lowest score made on 
the same test in another school. Each 
of these high schools enrolled more than 
goo pupils. Both schools were accredited 
by the North Central Association, and 
each would be considered equally good 
on the basis of the North Central Associa- 
tion standards. Similar conditions were 
found in all other subject tests. In any 
one of the fourteen subjects, when the 
distribution of average scores for different 
schools was compared with the dis- 
tribution of scores of the individual pupils 
from a single typical school, it was found 
that the two distributions coincided 
almost exactly. 

The implications of these facts for the 
meaning of school marks are obvious. 
The same achievement that would entitle 
a student to an A grade in one school 
would secure a grade of B in many 
others, a grade of C in still others, and 
might even be refused a passing grade in 
still other schools.! 


These data on the variability in 
pupil achievement and the incom- 
parability in high-school marks mean 
that the college Freshman cannot be 
taken at his transcript value. The 
same data challenge severely the 
tradition of requiring fifteen ‘Car- 
negie” units for admission. This 
system is based on the measurement 
of time, not accomplishment. The 
inadequacy of this method of ad- 
mission is further attested by the 
fact that many pupils are superior 
in actual growth and achievement 
at the end of the eleventh grade to 


1Taken from an unpublished manuscript. 
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the average student at the completion 
of the twelfth grade. 

The Bulletin of the Association of 
Collegiate Registrars has reported evi- 
dence for the foregoing statement in 


the following paragraph: 


The testing movement has produced 
much evidence that many third year high 
school students are better prepared to do 
college work than the average fourth 
year student. The Educational Records 
Bureau reports, for example, that 24 per 
cent of the eleventh graders, 16 per cent 
of the tenth graders, and eight per cent 
of the ninth graders in a group of inde- 
pendent high schools made higher scores 
in an achievement test in English than 
the median score of the freshman class 
of 1930 at Columbia College. Similar 
results in other high school subjects were 
reported.? 


HE other alternative is to admit 
that growth, mental, educational, 
and social, is not measured by the 
clock, but by changes in the nervous 
system. Having admitted that, the 
consequence is to determine admis- 
sion, promotion, and graduation at 
any level of education, not by time 
spent, courses taken, or units accumu- 
lated, but by demonstration of ca- 
pacity and achievement sufficient to 
warrant the next step in learning. 
That the time-honored method of 
admission to college by certification 
of fifteen secondary-school units (dis- 
tributed in some arbitrary pattern 
according to the peculiar bias of a 
given institution) may be abandoned 
is suggested in an article by Com- 
missioner Zook illustrating the new 
type of standards for accreditation 


Editorial Comment,” VIII (January, 1933), 
p. gl. 
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he believes the North Central Associ- 
ation will soon develop. He wrote: 

In order to introduce the subject [of 
new type standards] may I mention a 
possible standard on admissions—‘An 
institution should have a system of 
admitting students who are competent 
to undertake the work of the curricula 
to which they are admitted.” 

You will notice that in this definition 
nothing is said about high-school units 
nor accredited secondary schools.® 


The writer believes that institutions 
with adequately staffed personnel 
divisions should adopt substantially 
the type of admission requirement sug- 
gested by Mr. Zook. Furthermore, 
placement after admission should be 
determined by educational status 
and capacity as revealed by com- 
prehensive measures, or better, by 
cumulative results of measurement 
throughout the secondary-school pe- 
riod, rather than by reference to 
course credits. The logical extension 
of this philosophy of admission and 
placement necessitates, as well, the 
setting of functional or achievement 
standards on the college level, so that 
students may be promoted and grad- 
uated by demonstration of attain- 
ment rather than accumulation of 
credits. There is a variety of ways 
of accomplishing the latter objective. 
The University of Chicago plan of 
admission to the upper division by 
examination is one. The University 
of Illinois sets proficiency examina- 
tions in all elementary courses (nor- 
mally open to Freshmen) in English, 
foreign languages, hygiene, mathe- 


8“Some Issues Involved in the Revision of 
Standards and Accrediting Procedures,” School and 
Society, XX XVIII (July 29, 1933), p. 129. 
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matics, the natural sciences, and the 
social sciences; attaining a certain 
score on a proficiency test means 
not only exemption from the course 
but credit for it. So long as the 
present overlap between secondary 
and higher institutions continues 
placement of students should be 
determined on the basis of com- 
prehensive cumulative records of 
high-school achievement, or on place- 
ment tests given in college. These 
might not only include a battery 
given at the time of entrance, but 
also final comprehensive examinations 
at the beginning of each junior-college 
course, so that students who have 
already mastered the content might 
be assigned to a more advanced unit. 


S A step in the development of 
educational articulation, Cornell 
College announced its plan of admit- 
ting superior students on examina- 
tion after completion of the eleventh 
grade. There is, of course, no magic 
in the completion of the eleventh 
grade. This arbitrary point was set 
principally to provide some orienta- 
tion for laymen unused to measuring 
growth other than by mechanical 
standards. 

Not many students have applied 
for admission under the project, 
and several of those who did were 
not accepted. The College, however, 
made no drive for candidates. It 
contented itself with an announce- 
ment to principals and superintend- 
ents of schools, and some other very 
incidental publicity. 

Since the project was announced, 
eight students have been admitted, 
four in 1931-32, one in 1932-33, and 
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three in 1933-34. The examinations 
used to determine acceptability the 
first year were the Psychological 
Examination of the American Council 
on Education, the Iowa Silent Reading 
test, the Iowa High School Content 
Examination, and the Mathematics 
Aptitude, English Aptitude, and Eng- 
lish Training tests of the Iowa Place- 
ment Examination series. Composite 
scores were available on the Iowa 
Silent Reading test, the High School 
Content Examination, and the Mathe- 
matics Aptitude and English Training 
tests for approximately one thousand 
University of lowa Freshmen of 1930- 
31. It was decided to accept for the 
first year only students whose com- 
posite score on the entrance tests was 
at or above the 8oth-percentile of 
University of Iowa Freshmen. The 
standard was perhaps in a sense too 
high, but it was thought wise to 
keep it so while the program was still 
experimental. Among the four stu- 
dents accepted, one was at the 
8oth-percentile and one at the gsth- 
percentile of Iowa Freshmen. 

The report of the success of these 
students during the first semester 
of their college careers appeared in 
the North Central Association Quar- 
terly.* In general, the report showed 
that three (all women) of the four 
made grade-point averages consider- 
ably higher than all other Cornell 
Freshmen and all other members of 
the same sex who were in the same 
decile of scores on the Psychological 
Examination. The fourth student, 
a man, was slightly under the record 
of students in the same decile, ott 


‘Report on Institutional Experiments, 1932.’ 
VII (September, 1932), pp. 172-75. 
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cipally because of a low mark in a 
foreign language, to which he had 
considerable antipathy. 

The numbers admitted under the 
program have not been large enough 
to make statistical comparison of 
special and regular students worth 
while. The real evaluation of the 
project, however, should rest upon 
a case-study procedure. In every 
instance, the academic achievement 
of the special group has been satis- 
factory and, in most cases, definitely 
superior. No difficulties in social 
adjustment or other personality prob- 
lems have been encountered. No 
students had been accepted, of course, 
who were not socially as well as 
mentally mature at the time of 
application, as determined by inter- 
views with the director of the program 
and testimony from secondary-school 
authorities. These special students 
have been given no extraordinary 
attention except at registration time, 
when their program of studies was 
articulated carefully with their high- 
school background. They have in 
all cases fitted smoothly into dormi- 
tory life and the general college 
environment. Their parents and high- 
school authorities almost uniformly 
have commented on the stimulus to 
growth and achievement which re- 
sulted from the change into a new 
world. One parent, who was watch- 
ing the development of his son, re- 
ported at the end of the first semester: 


The experimental program has proved 
very successful in his case. He was not 
at all interested in high-school work 
and seldom studied. Since entering col- 
lege his whole outlook has changed. He 
has devoted regular hours to study. In 
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addition, he has been interested in all 
college activities. He was on the fresh- 
man basketball squad, and recently 
passed the Red Cross swimming test for 
certificate as life-saver. He took part 
in one freshman debate. He has attended 
the college dances and parties. His per- 
sonality has developed and from every 
angle the program has been a success. 


INCE its experience with these 
eight students has been so uni- 
formly satisfactory, the faculty of the 
College has now adopted the basic 
principle of the project as a regular 
form of admission to the institution. 
Students will continue to be admitted 
on transcript of fifteen units from the 
secondary schools, supplemented by 
other data demanded by the ad- 
missions office, but a new statement 
will be inserted in the forthcoming 
catalogue to the effect that students 
may be admitted to Cornell College 
when they give evidence of capacity 
and readiness to pursue the work of 
the institution. The College will also 
continue to adapt its internal pro- 
cedures to the end that all students 
who enter may move forward to high 
levels of study and may graduate 
on an achievement standard with 
only incidental emphasis upon credits. 
Editorially, the Bulletin of the 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
called attention to one of the most 
important phases of the necessary 
readjustment between secondary and 
higher education: 
If the experiment at Cornell College 
demonstrates that students who are pre- 
pared for college work can be selected 
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from third year high school students, the 
ground has already been prepared for a 
study of almost national scope by the 
states of Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, and 
others in which the state universities have 
sponsored state-wide testing programs, 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching which is responsible for 
the Pennsylvania study, and the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau which has de- 
veloped an extensive program of testing 
in the independent secondary schools.® 


The state-wide every-pupil testing 
program in the principal high-school 
fields from the ninth to the twelfth 
grades sponsored by the State Uni- 
versity of lowa might well have been 
mentioned among those listed in the 
editorial. The cumulative results of 
these examinations, in which great 
progress has been made in measure- 
ment of reasoned understanding and 
broad relationships, should be of 
inestimable value in a_ state-wide 
educational-guidance program. From 
these records, superior students can 
easily be discovered, and their edu- 
cational progress furthered by their 
secondary-school counselors. The cu- 
mulative record of these test scores 
will probably be a more valid and 
reliable means of estimating readiness 
for college work than any series of 
examinations given at the moment of 
admission. Asa matter of fact, such 
testing programs as that of Iowa ‘make 
possible in the near future a revolu- 
tionary and widespread reintegration 
of the secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning. _[Vol. V, No. s] 


5c. cit. 








The Missouri Valley Plan 


By CLARENCE LEE MILLER 


An Effort to Integrate and Individualize the Work of 
a Liberal-Arts College 


URING the past three years 
1) Missouri Valley College has 
been gradually evolving a new 
system of higher education designed 
to integrate the whole college pro- 
gram. This change has centered 
around the curriculum. Formerly, 
as in most institutions, a chaotic 
array of courses was laid before the 
student for sampling, with the hope 
that in some inexplicable way a 
liberal-arts education might be ac- 
quired. The individual considered 
himself not a student of liberal-arts 
culture, but rather a student one 
semester of English literature, Ameri- 
can history, zodlogy, and labor prob- 
lems, and perhaps the next semester 
of three or four other courses. If 
there was any synthesis of knowledge 
acquired, it was only by accident. 
The Bachelor’s degree for the most 
part represented only the passing of a 
hotchpotch of departmental offerings 
totaling 120 hours and 120 grade- 
points. The task of the student was 
the completion of 120 fragments of 
knowledge, for 120 FOK=1 AB. 
Under the new system the passing 
of courses and the accumulation of 
hours and grade-points have been 
subordinated to the more important 
tasks of acquiring an integrated view 


of the whole field of liberal-arts 
culture and a reasonable depth of 
knowledge in a limited field of learn- 
ing- The readjustment of objectives 
in the student’s mind has been 
accomplished largely by establishing 
two major standards for graduation: 
first, a satisfactory showing in a 
comprehensive examination in general 
culture covering English language, 
English and foreign literature, history 
and the social sciences, current topics, 
fine arts, the sciences, and public 
speaking; and second, a satisfactory 
attainment in a comprehensive ex- 
amination in the student’s field of 
concentration. 

To enable the student to meet 
these standards the curriculum has 
been completely reorganized. The 
first step was the co-ordination of 
departments within divisions, each 
under the supervision of a chairman 
who by virtue of his position becomes 
a member of the curriculum com- 
mittee. These divisions are Lan- 
guage and Literature; Social Science; 
Science; Philosophy, Religion, and 
Education; Music and Art; and Phys- 
ical Education. 

Following logically this reorgan- 
ization came the introduction of 
divisional courses mostly of the syn- 
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thesizing type. The Division of Lan- 
guage and Literature now provides 
a year’s course in the synthesis of 
literature intended for Juniors. This 
course, after surveying mythology as 
a necessary background for all liter- 
ature, undertakes a chronological and 
comparative study of the great liter- 
ary works of mankind. A general 
knowledge of English literature is a 
prerequisite. The Division of Social 
Science has introduced a course for 
Juniors—the synthesis of social sci- 
ence, which is a critical and correlating 
study of the major social, economic, 
and political problems of contem- 
porary civilization. Where an ade- 
quate historical background is lacking, 
considerable historical reading is re- 
quired. The Division of Philosophy, 
Religion, and Education offers a 
course for Seniors in the philosophy 
of life, intended as the name indicates 
to enable each student to acquire for 
himself a motivating theory of life. 
The Division of Science offers for 
Sophomores a survey course in both 
biological and physical science. These 
are non-laboratory courses intended 
to assist the students in acquiring an 
appreciative knowledge of the sci- 
ences. Besides eliminating splendid 
isolation of the departments, these 
changes have assisted the students in 
achieving a synthesized view of many 
phases of human culture. 


ROAD comprehension receives 
consideration throughout the four 
years, not just in the first two years 
as is found even in the newer projects 
in the colleges. The degree of em- 
phasis, however, varies. Breadth of 


knowledge is the foremost intellectual 
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objective in the lower college, but 
in the upper college gradually sur- 
renders priority to depth of knowl. 
edge. The sharp flivision between 
the two colleges has-been eliminated, 

Since the new edu; ational organiza- 
tion is constructed for the student and 
not the student for the organization, 
each person is viewed as a living 
organism, not an architectural struc- 
ture. In the living organism each 
part develops gradually into a co- 
ordinated whole with some portions 
maturing earlier than others, but 
always without sharp lines of distinc- 
tion. The student is not regarded as 
an architectural structure in which 
individual parts may be completed 
independently at some given moment 
by the formal placing of a particular 
stone—the unity being only that of 
stone upon stone. The process of 
broad culture is considered not as 
ending abruptly on June first of the 
sophomore year and the process of 
specialization as beginning with equal 
abruptness on the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember of the junior year. General 
knowledge may claim primary impor- 
tance in the lower college and con- 
centration in the upper, but to make 
either exclusive, the faculty of Mis- 
souri Valley concluded, is as pre- 
posterous as to say that a man’s feet 
and legs must reach full maturity 
before the upper portions of the body 
develop. The new system attempts 
a balanced curriculum which ap- 
proaches the structure and unity of 
the living organism. 

In the first year the student’s 
program consists entirely of general 
courses. In the sophomore year the 
student may enroll for an _ inter- 
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MISSOURI VALLEY PLAN 


mediate course or two in his chosen 
field. In the jtinior year breadth of 
knowledge and depth of knowledge 
hold about equa’ attention, but in the 
last year concriitration is predomi- 
nant. Conside« ng the entire process, 
approximately five-eighths of the stu- 
dent’s work is devoted to the first 
major task and three-eighths to the 
second, or in terms of hours the ratio 
is about seventy-five to forty-five. 


OST courses opened to Fresh- 

men and Sophomores are de- 
signed to serve the dual purpose of 
providing all the students who enroll 
in them with general culture and a 
smaller number with an adequate 
foundation for specialization. Others 
have only the single objective of 
breadth of knowledge. A few courses 
for Sophomores are specialized. Each 
student is advised to elect several 
courses in each of the divisions, but 
the rigid course requirements have 
been reduced with the introduction 
of the comprehensive examination in 
general culture. In fact, all specific 
course requirements may be elimi- 
nated in the near future. The stu- 
dent is not taking courses for the sake 
of getting off courses, but for the 
strongly defined objective of acquiring 
a correlated liberal-arts education. 
Courses have become means, not ends. 
The achievement of the student in 
this process is measured by a battery 
of tests given late in April of the 
junior year. Beginning next year, 
comparable tests will be given near 
the end of the student’s sophomore 
year for the purpose of guidance only, 
to be followed the next year with 
others to determine achievement. A 
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student failing to show satisfactory 
attainment at the end of the junior 
year in certain portions of the tests 
is allowed to repeat such sections a 
semester later. 

Sharing with the objective of 
breadth of knowledge, the junior and 
senior years add that of concentra- 
tion. Here, again, the faculty was 
motivated by the educational concept 
of integration, believing that special- 
ization cannot ignore the unity of 
knowledge, and that intensive and 
narrow specialization should find no 
place in a liberal-arts college. The 
process of concentration is thought 
of in terms of divisions as well as 
departments. A major of twenty- 
four to thirty hours in one depart- 
ment and a minor of fifteen to eighteen 
in some other department regardless 
of relationships have been discarded. 
Perhaps the term “re-enforced special- 
ization” might well characterize this 
phase of the student’s endeavor. An 
intelligent process of concentration 
is believed to be gradient not vertical. 
The field of specialization is made first 
the division and then the department. 
Yet this is not arbitrary, for a 
student as a result of interest or 
intended life work may organize with 
his faculty adviser an integrated plan 
for specialization that ignores both 
departmental and divisional lines. 

The task of the student, like the 
task of acquiring broad culture, is 
not measured merely in terms of 
courses and credit-hours, but more 
especially by a final comprehensive 
examination covering his field of par- 
ticular interest. The examination is 
directed at the field and not the 
courses which the student may have 
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taken. Again, the courses are looked 
upon not as ends in themselves but 
as means by which the student may 
gain an analytical knowledge of his 
chosen intellectual arena. The exam- 
ination is designed to test the student’s 
knowledge of the facts and his ability 
to analyze and correlate materials. 


T IS the opinion of the faculty that 

no true college can successfully 
serve its students without making 
provision for individuals as individ- 
uals, and, therefore, the College has 
introduced individualized instruction 
in several respects. Since it is gen- 
erally recognized that a small enroll- 
ment does not in itself insure close 
personal attention, formal methods 
for individualized education have 
been provided for both the inferior 
and the superior student. After the 
first six weeks those professors offering 
freshman courses arrange frequent 
group or individual conferences for 
all persons who are not showing 
satisfactory achievement. In some 
cases, of course, the student is found 
unable to do college work, but, in 
others, proper guidance has enabled 
him to adjust himself to collegiate 
objectives. In some instances, this 
supervision has enabled students to 
rise considerably above the lowest 
quintile. 

The inflexible college course of four 
years has been superseded by the 
three- to five-year course. The rigid 
four-year system, while satisfactory 
for the overwhelming majority, has 
undoubtedly injured both the brilliant 
and the slow student. The former 


not only loses one semester or more 
in the process of cultural and scientific 
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preparation for his life work, but also 
has little opportunity to test and 
develop intellectual reach. The slow 
student, finding that the ready-made 
collegiate clothing does not fit him, 
all too frequently becomes discour- 
aged and falls by the wayside, when 
actually he would benefit from a 
college education set at a slower pace. 
Students of superior ability find the 
pace required for a three-year course 
no more difficult than some find the 
four-year procrustean system. Those 
persons who rank particularly high 
in their high-school classes, in the 
freshman placement tests, and in the 
first semester of their college endeavor 
are allowed to increase their academic 
load the second semester. If they 
prove themselves honor students at 
the end of the year, they are officially 
classified as three-year students and 
members of the junior class. By 
taking additional hours and com- 
pleting independent work in either 
the summer or parallel with their 
regular academic work, they may 
qualify for the Bachelor’s degree in 
June of their third year. Last year 
one of the three-year students of the 
College made the highest score in the 
comprehensive examination in general 
culture. 

To provide further advantages of 
individualized instruction, students 
who are above average are encour- 
aged to engage in independent study. 
The nature of this work varies widely 


according to individual needs. It | 


may take the form of independent 
but closely supervised work in a 
particular course; or it may consist of 
extensive reading and study in a 
broad field within a department; or, 
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more frequently, intensive effort in 
the nature of elementary research in 
a more restricted area. The evalua- 
tion of the work, determined jointly 
by the dean and the instructor super- 
vising the work, is based not only 
on achievement but also on initia- 
tive, critical abilities, and successful 
assumption of responsibility, in other 
words, creative attainment. 

This new curriculum has resulted 
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from a pronounced conviction that 
the former methods of higher educa- 
tion were not producing desired and 
needed results. Students were quali- 
fying for the baccalaureate degree 
without either an adequate breadth 
or depth of knowledge. A more 
integrated and individualized system 
of education has been undertaken 
with the hope that greater creative 
comprehension might be achieved. 
[Vol. V, No. 5] 





Hitlerism and the German 
Universities 


By PAUL R. NEUREITER 


Warning to American University Faculties 


AST year’s revolution in Ger- 
many has a special significance 
from the standpoint of educa- 

tion, and deserves the close attention 
of American educators. Acclaimed 
by its exponents as the spiritual 
rebirth of the nation, this amazing 
social eruption was largely the work 
of the young generation of Germany. 
Youths between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty constitute the backbone of 
the National Socialist party. The 
victims of an almost religious fanati- 
cism, they won the victory for the 
movement against great odds; they 
are, in a large measure, to blame 
for the deplorable acts which have 
aroused the indignation of foreign 
critics. Thus the upheaval presents 
itself as another phase of the world- 
wide revolt of youth, and takes its 
place beside Italy’s fascism (whose 
war song is characteristically entitled 
““Giovinezza,” youth) and the godless 
movement of the young communists 
in Russia. 

Many of these German revolu- 
tionists are still in the process of 
being educated at some institution of 
higher learning. Three-fourths of the 
student bodies of the universities are 
estimated to have National Socialist 
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leanings, and a large portion are | 


filling the ranks of the Brown Army as 
storm troopers and shock troopers. 
The students are making history, 
while their professors have to take 
the back seats in the political arena. 
Many of the latter are perhaps in 
sympathy with the new leadership; if 
they are not and were foolish enough 
to say so, they have probably lost 
their jobs. For the Nazi students 
owe implicit obedience to their party 
leaders, most of whom are outside the 
universities, and their revered com- 


mander-in-chief is Adolf Hitler, who — 


finished his schooling with the eighth 
grade of an Austrian elementary 
school. 

At the University of Berlin, world- 
renowned for its brilliant faculty and 
at one time the mecca of American 
scholars, the student body is over- 
zealous; it marches in the forefront 
of the movement, setting its pace. 
On the campus of this university 
there was conceived the grand idea 
of burning books with inimical con- 
tents in a public bonfire. There the 
students compelled the rector of the 
university, a man of international 
reputation, to resign because he re- 
fused to accede to their demands. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


Gone is the time-cherished tradition, 
equally respected by the republican 
and monarchial rulers of Germany 
for decades, which vested the uni- 
versity with absolute freedom of 
teaching and research, thus making 
it a state within the state. The 
ruling party has already announced 
that it will not tolerate any expression 
of opinion which is at variance with 
its own proclaimed philosophy of life. 
At some future time the government 
may make some profound changes in 
the organization and educational rou- 
tine of the higher institutions of 
learning. If so, the views of the 
faculties will be ignored; the reform 
will be imposed, as it were, at a top- 
sergeant’s command; for the doctrines 
of the National Socialist party are 
the supreme law of the land to which 
everyone must bow. 


LL this should give pause to edu- 
cators abroad, as the astounding 

news emerges from a country whose 
educational plan seems to have made 
a deep impression on many American 
educators. In research, at least, the 
accomplishments of this system are 
undisputed. How was it possible 
that the German professors lost their 
hold on the minds of the students so 
completely? Why is the leadership 
of the great men of learning so 
conspicuously absent from the move- 
ment that is about to deflect the 


, stream of German life into a new bed? 


As a product of higher German 
education, I shall attempt to expose 
some of its intrinsic shortcomings so 
as to build up a plea for the curbing 
of certain pernicious tendencies in 
American education. To achieve this 
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purpose it is necessary to illuminate 
the prominent differences in the 
philosophy and routine of the Ameri- 
can and German universities. Let us 
suppose a student from an American 
college be transferred to a German 
university. What will impress him 
most strongly will be the great 
independence of the German students. 
He will heave a sigh of relief, for here 
the student is treated like an adult; 
he is given freedom. No attendance 
record is taken at any lectures; none 
of the red tape of securing excuses 
stings his scholarly pride; no dean of 
men or women exists. The auditor, 
for such is the student’s official desig- 
nation, does not debase his lofty in- 
tentions by working for credit. He 
studies, he imbibes at the spring of 
pure learning, he nestles avidly to the 
bosom of his Alma Mater whence he 
wishes to suckle the unadulterated 
milk of wisdom. He is held respon- 
sible for his work through examina- 
tions, to be sure, but nobody cares 
when he will take them; this, as is 
everything else, is left to the student’s 
own discretion and initiative. At 
first sight, such a system must seem 
alluring to one who is repelled by the 
petty routine of the American under- 
graduate system of instruction. The 
underlying theory, as stated by its 
Continental exponents, is that a stu- 
dent who enters the university is to 
be considered a mature person by 
virtue of his having graduated from 
a secondary school, which is indeed 
incomparably more selective and ex- 
acting than the average American 
high school. But is a young man of 
about twenty years of age really 
mature enough to be his own master? 
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Possibly not, the German educators 
will reply tartly, in which case he will 
eliminate himself and thus relieve 
the university of the thankless task 
of casting its seed on barren ground— 
Charles Darwin’s axioms applied to 
higher education. 


ELF-CONTAINED and convinc- 
ing as this theory seems to be, on 
close examination, it reveals itself to 
be specially adapted to the by-gone 
days when it was the sole purpose of 
the universities to prepare a select 
group of people for the professions. 
That such a definition of higher 
education would be too narrow under 
modern conditions will be demon- 
strated later in this article; but even 
if it held true, is not the vaunted 
student’s independence a_ specious 
false front behind which the faculty 
glibly hides its indifference in respect 
to the student’s well-being and spirit- 
ual progress? Does not such a sys- 
tem overemphasize the training of the 
mind while falling short of other 
objectives such as the building of 
character and the development of a 
wholesome civic attitude? Is it not 
likely to produce technicians in place 
of liberally educated men? No one 
who is familiar with both the German 
and the American school systems can 
fail to recognize that the problem 
of the undergraduate student in its 
enormous complexity has never been 
faced by the German educators. To 
let the students educate themselves 
means simply that the faculty is 
“cutting” its responsibilities. 
The poverty of the undergraduate’s 
social life in Germany seems pitiful 
to one used to American standards. 
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The universities sponsor practically no 
extra-curricular activities. Cicero’s 
famed dictum that he considered 
everything human his business is not 
part and parcel of the philosophy of 
faculties who busy themselves only 
with research, consider teaching a 
side line, and live in complete igno- 
rance of and indifference toward the 
spiritual problems of their pupils. 
Naturally, there are shining ex- 
ceptions to this verdict. Fruitful 
contacts are made by advanced stu- 
dents in the seminars, where they 
work out their dissertations in a 
constant give and take between pupil 
and teacher, somewhat after the 
pattern of Mark Hopkins’ ubiquitous 
log. There are also many professors, 
notably in the small provincial institu- 
tions, who take a personal interest in 
their students outside the seminars 
and get close to their hearts. 
these cases are not the rule. During 
the first three years of their studies, 


i 
' 


But | 


at least, the majority of the “audi- | 


tors,” who are, in the main, young 
men and women between the ages of 
nineteen and twenty-two, impression- 
able, emotionally unstable, and quite 
immature despite the eight years of 
Latin and five years of Greek they 
may have had in the Gymnasium, are 
severely handicapped by the absence 
of guidance and scarcity of inspira- 
tion. The latter is to come from the 
lectures, but unfortunately many of 
them are as dry and dusty as old 
church registers. 


In this aloofness of | 


the faculties from the actual problems | 
of the students I see one great weak- 
ness of the German university. 
Another lies in the tendency toward 
overspecialization. 


In Germany, as 
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in most of the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, the liberal-arts col- 
lege, as we have it in America, has 
never found a favorable soil. In 
place of the American plan with its 
four divisions, elementary school, 
high-school, college, and postgrad- 
uate studies, there are on the Conti- 
nent three types of schools which are 
to fill the gap between illiteracy and 
the Ph.D. degree. These are the 
elementary school, the secondary 
school—Gymnasium or Realschule— 
and the university. The secondary 
school is highly selective and requires 
such exertions of the pupils as would 
set many American college youths 
agog. The average student finishes 
this school at the age of nineteen, 
winding up his studies with a com- 
prehensive examination, to which 
great importance and solemnity is 
attached. On successful passage of 
this “examination of maturity” he is 
entitled to admission to any uni- 
versity of the country; no further 
hurdles in the form of entrance 
requirements can be placed in his 
path. In point of knowledge, he is 
probably on a par with the average 
American college student at the end 
of the sophomore year. The German 
student’s liberal education is now 
completed; immediately on entrance 
into the university he takes up a 
specific line of work with a closely 
integrated curriculum, for example, 
law, medicine, engineering, or chem- 
istry. Such a compact system of 
education trains with great thorough- 
ness; it utilizes the students’ time to 
the fullest; it makes, however, for 
vocational misfits, fosters professional 
priggishness, and aggravates the over- 
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crowding of the professions. Ad- 
mittedly, it does not aim to equip 
young men and women with broad 
and liberal opinions which will make 
them adaptable to the ever changing 
situations of modern life. Thus higher 
education in Germany departs funda- 
mentally from the objectives of the 
American college. Which system re- 
sponds better to the exigencies of 
our times? 


HAT the universities have been 

the most immutable feature of 
German life during a century of 
unprecedented changes should arouse 
our suspicion. The ideology of higher 
education in Europe can be traced 
back to the Middle Ages; it has stood 
still for decades. Entrenched behind 
the liberalistic phase of the freedom 
of teaching and research, the uni- 
versities have balked every effort 
at reform which was repeatedly urged 
upon them by outside forces that 
wished to bring them more in line 
with modern social conditions. Thus 
the gulf separating the places of 
academic wisdom from the highways 
of German life widened constantly 
till today their prestige is largely 
predicated upon research in special- 


zed fields while the nation at large 


does not look up to them for leader- 
ship in a crisis, and their own grad- 
uates and undergraduates are turning 
away from them to follow other gods. 

The purposes of an educational 
system are functionally determined 
by the sociological formula which 
expresses the Zeitgeist within a certain 
nation. As this formula suffers evolu- 
tionary changes, the ends of education 
must vary accordingly. A live sys- 
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tem is constantly redefined in con- 
sonance with the requirements of a 
kaleidoscopic age. On the contrary, 
where we find a system stubbornly 
clinging to the shibboleths of the 
past, we may expect it to be weighted 
down by a good deal of dead timber. 
The hyper-conservative record of the 
German universities would immedi- 
ately suggest such a conclusion. Let 
us, however, avoid a jump unwar- 
ranted by the laws of logic; let us 
rather put the crucial question: What 
is the purpose of higher education in 
a highly industrialized civilization? 


HAT is not the purpose, Ger- 

many has painfully found out 
in these post-war years. When she 
opened the doors to unrestricted 
democracy by the revolution of 1918, 
the equalitarian spirit invaded the 
domain of education. Higher educa- 
tion was no longer regarded as a 
privilege of the few; it was to become 
the prerogative of the many. Special 
means were conceived to make the 
upper brackets of the school system 
accessible to gifted and deserving 
children of the poor. Opportunity 
for everyone, regardless of the acci- 
dent of birth, became the battle cry 
of the democratic reformers. The 
state lent a helping hand. The en- 
rollment figures in the big universities 
mounted, but university authorities 
soon began to sense the danger. 
They called attention to the rapid 
filling up of the professions, whose 
ranks had been somewhat depleted 
by the war, to the scarcity of openings 
in industry, to the general shrinkage 
of opportunities because of the terri- 
torial and commercial losses imposed 
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by the peace treaty of Versailles. In 
vain, the flood of aspirants to higher 
degrees rose steadily, irrepressibly. 
The credit inflation, incident to the 
execution of the Dawes and Young 
plans of reparations, staved off the 
disaster, but it swooped down with 
its full ruthless force during the 
ensuing economic crisis. The de- 
vastating effects of overeducation, 
deliberately encouraged and planfully 
stimulated, stood out in grim relief. 
Thousands of graduates, doctors of 
philosophy, of medicine, and the like, 
laboriously trained for specific lines of 
work, faced a hostile world which had 
no use for them. The enemies of de- 
mocracy gloated, for another soap 
bubble blown by the theorists of 
equalitarian democracy had _ burst. 
Many of the victims turned radical. 
Swelling the ranks of the malcontents, 
they furnished a powerful shock troop 
for the party of revolt, Hitler’s Nazis. 

It is doubtful whether the graduate 
of an American liberal-arts college 
would face exactly the same situation. 
His education was liberal, not nar- 
rowly professionalized; in a way he 
resembles the man who used to 
preface his remarks on various topics 
by the words: “Unimpeded by any 
knowledge of the subject, I think.” 
He is adaptable to many different 
lines. He will, for example, not 
resent working at a simple sales job 
while the graduate of a German uni- 
versity, deeply hurt in his profes- 
sional pride, will be most unhappy at it. 

By this account I do not wish 
to create the impression that the 
National Socialist insurrection had its 
primary cause in the described con- 
ditions. Certainly, there were many 
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other and more important factors 
which contributed to its success. 
But it should be noted that the 
universities were hotbeds of Naziism, 
that its revolutionary fanaticism pro- 
vided a welcome opportunity for self- 
expression to a large portion of the 
student bodies, that the educational 
authorities were spectators and in 
some cases sufferers at the hands of 
the revolutionists, and that the pas- 
sivity of the educational leaders, their 
lack of foresight, their Bourbon aloof- 
ness from the actualities of a changing 
social scene, helped to produce a 
revolutionary attitude among the 
academic youth of the country. 


ERMANY teaches a pellucid les- 

son as to what higher education 
should not befor. Ina democratic, in- 
dustralized society it must not purpose 
solely to prepare for the professions. 
Such a society requires higher educa- 
tion to be diffused among a large 
number of people, first for the sake of 
democracy, and second to relieve the 
labor market of congestion. As the 
openings in the professions are always 
limited to small numbers, profes- 
sionalized mass education must result 
in a perilous disequilibrium with the 
inevitable concomitant of discontent 
and potential revolt. Our age, char- 
acterized by the prevalence of the 
machine power and penetrated with 
the recognition of human equality, 
calls for a type of higher education 
which trains broadly, liberally, and 
non-professionally, with adequate em- 
phasis on those parts of the curric- 
ulum which aim at the development 
of the body, the character, and the 
Civic attitude of the learner. 
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At no previous moment in history 
did such an opportunity wait on 
higher education. Will educators let 
it slip by? If they continue telling 
their clientéle that a college education 
is worth so many dollars and cents in 
enhanced earning power, which was 
a perfectly correct statement in the 
past, but is now true only in a greatly 
restricted sense, they are using a 
shoddy sales argument which will 
come back at their heads like a 
boomerang because of the public’s 
observation that the professions are 
already overcrowded, and the rate of 
output in the graduate schools is 
bound to exceed the demand for 
degree holders, even after the some- 
what problematical return of pros- 
perity. If the spokesmen for higher 
education, however, can show the 
public that a broad-sweeping educa- 
tional program on the college level, far 
from producing sophisticated, over- 
educated malcontents, is capable of 
sending sound, open-minded, able- 
bodied youths, possessed with a high 
civic attitude and morale, into the 
world, then the social value of such a 
higher education will not have to go 
begging for recognition. Unfortu- 
nately, the German educators did 
not meet the problem with rifles in 
hand. Too much engrossed in re- 
search—from whose value no one 
wishes to detract—they underrated 
the danger. The omnipotent Nazi 
party declared categorically that the 
overcrowding of the universities must 
be stopped, and at the writing of this 
article a decree was promulgated by 
the Ministry of Interior barring some 
thirty thousand graduates of second- 
ary schools from entrance into the 
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universities and establishing a ratio 
of ten to one between the numbers of 
men and women enrolled. 

It is my purpose to demonstrate 
to American educators that in the 
genesis of the Nazi revolution, the 
unresponsiveness of German higher 
education toward the problems of a 
changing civilization played an impor- 
tant part. American educators will 
have to marshal all their energy in 
order to check a similar development 
in this country. In the preceding 
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exposition I labored to prove the 
soundness of the theory on which 
liberal college education has been 
based. I also stressed the dire lack 
of spiritual guidance which vitiated 
the work of the German university. 
It is difficult to shun the conclusion 
that the liberal-arts college constitutes 
the most valuable element in higher 
American education, and it is lamen- 
table that recent trends have been 
playing havoc with this part of our 
educational system. [Vol. V, No. 5] 
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In the April issue of School Science 
and Mathematics, A. G. Horney de- 
scribes an examination of the ability 
to apply chemical principles. This 
is an essay examination or one in 
which the students write their answers 
in theirown words. The scores given 
essay examinations by different people 
have usually been found to vary con- 
siderably. To avoid this wide varia- 
tion Mr. Horney asked the readers 
to mark the examination papers only 
on the degree to which they showed 
that principles of chemistry were 
used in answering the problems. He 
found high relationships between each 
judge and the mean of the judges. 
The correlations ranged from .g4 to 
.99. The same general results have 
been found by other experimenters 
when they have used the same 
procedure in scoring essay examina- 
tions in other fields. 


An Economy Device 


The curtailment of budgets in col- 
leges limits the mimeographing service 
which can be offered instructors. In 
an article in the Journal of Applied 
Psychology, Paul J. Fay and Warren 
C. Middleton describe a method for 
reducing the cost of examinations. 
Students are given a mimeographed 
sheet on which they record their 
answers and do not mark the examina- 
tions. Thus the examinations may 
be used several times until they are 
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revised. A scoring key can be pro- 
vided to fit over the answer sheet 
which decreases the time required to 
score the examinations. In the De- 
partment of Zodlogy at Ohio State 
University a punch-card system is 
used. The scoring is simplified by 
placing a colored key card correctly 
punched under the student’s card 
and counting the items which the 
student punched correctly and those 
he punched incorrectly. 


Foreign-Language 
Placement Test 


Mr. Cheydleur reports in the Edu- 
cational Record for April a study of 
the use of the American Council, the 
Columbia Research Bureau, and the 
Cooperative Tests in French, Spanish, 
German, and Latin, and specially 
constructed tests in Latin and Italian 
as placement and achievement exami- 
nations at the University of Wis- 
consin. These tests in the foreign 
languages were given to about twenty- 
six hundred Freshmen and transfer 
students at the beginning of the school 
year in 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933. 

Using the results of these examina- 
tions as a basis, most of the enter- 
ing students were divided into three 
groups, advanced, normal, retarded. 
When the final marks at mid-year 
examinations were recorded, the per- 
centage of students that received 
each mark, 4, B, C, D, E, and F, 
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was found in each of the three 
groups. In the advanced group only 
1 per cent failed to pass; in the normal 
group 6 per cent failed to pass; in the 
retarded group 29 per cent failed 
to pass. 

Other entering students were also 
placed in three groups regardless of 
the scores on the placement tests. In 
the advanced group Io per cent failed 
to pass; in the normal group 1 per 
cent failed to pass; in the retarded 
group § per cent failed to pass. 


Supply of College Teachers 


The first detailed study of supply 
and demand on the college level 
which has come to the attention of 
the reviewer,! Supply and Demand of 
College Teachers, was published during 
1933 by the University of Minnesota. 
One hundred eighty-four colleges and 
universities reported data regarding 
conditions in 1920-21 and 1931-32. 
The information included the number 
of the Masters’ and Doctors’ degrees 
granted, the number of appointments 
made, the number of positions vacated 
but not filled, and some information 
regarding the methods by which the 
colleges become acquainted with their 
new employees. 

The average number of appoint- 
ments for each institution decreased 
from 10.7 in 1920-21 to 6.9 in 1931-32. 
The proportion of Doctors of Phi- 
losophy among the new appointees 
increased from g per cent in 1920-21 
to 22.4 per cent in 1931-32, although 
more than one-fifth of the new ap- 
pointees in 1931-32 had only Bach- 


‘Reported by Earl W. Anderson, Ohio State 
University. 
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elors’ degrees. Forty-one institutions 
reported reductions in 1930-31 of 114 
people; whereas 70 reported reduc- 
tions for 1931-32 of 228 people. 
There seemed to be a definite increase 
in the percentage of women in the 
reductions and a decrease in the per- 
centage of women appointed over 
previous years. On the basis of data 
received, the author estimated that 
at least 400 of the 1,939 people who 
received Doctors’ degrees in 1932-33 
failed to secure positions for 1933-34. 
The report which is incomplete in 
spots, due to inadequacy of the data 
supplied by the co-operating institu- 
tions, contains 20 detailed tables in 
which the data received are analyzed 
by subject, type of institution, region, 
type of position, sex, degrees held, 
salaries, and reasons for reduction or 
increase in staff. It is an interesting 
picture of tendencies and trends in the 
employment of college teachers. 


Report of the Committee on 
Graduate Instruction 


The Committee on Graduate In- 
struction of the American Council 
reports the findings concerning grad- 
uate instruction in American uni- 
versities. The study confines itself 
to 35 fields of instruction and brings 
together the judgments of 35 juries, 
each of which has rated the graduate 
departments in one field. These 
juries, made up of a score or more 
scholars, were set up with the assist- 
ance of the secretary of the national 
learned society in each field. 

The findings of these juries have 
been published in the April issue of 
the Educational Record. Interested 
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readers should refer to that pub- 
lication for detailed information about 
particular departments of graduate 


from the report of the committee and 
given in Table I designates in general 
the relative standings of American 
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work. The summary made, however, 


graduate schools. 














TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF THE RELATIVE STANDINGS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
Number of Percentage of Number of Percentage of 
School Approved 35 Fields Distinguished | Distinguished 
Departments Rated Departments partments 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Peperican UAiVersity... ... 0. 5c. ce ccc ceeseses I ~ "Elis ete Bae cmop erotica. 
Arimona, University of...........ccccccccccess 2 S” hiss. Seer ees. 
NN CINIIIET 5 oy oois os oes waves ceeween 2 & ‘beicdiiedeseeeeas. 
IN... cicccc vd ccsdseesacorivwese 9 26 I II 
ET OP re 11 31 I 9 
California, University of..................... 31 89 21 68 
California Institute of Technology............ II 31 7 64 
Carnegie Institute of Technology............. 1 S Tdudessocdkeneaeameenes 
Catholic University of America............... 5 a Te AR aeeneE A eer 
eee err ee 26 74 21 81 
Sencmmati, University Of... .....60...00cse0es 9 ee: See ee PRS eee 
ESE EEL FOL AE 3 9 I 33 
RUOPACNO, UIMIVETRIEY GF... 0... ccc ese vcess I a, Sees ee ea te, he 
Colorado School of Mines..................-- I a) OL saetondu coneece ran ontats 
MRI UIGIVOEGIET,... «0.0.5.0 :s 0'0.00:0-0:6-0 00 p oisiere 28 80 21 75 
EMU og 5 0s 650 tase cesdeess sense 27 77 16 59 
sy ones paddescwebie’ x eS “Pia riven iS 
George Peabody College for Teachers.......... 2 ~~ ae See 
ee |. ee 2y 83 22 76 
2 eee eee Se rere 27 77 4 15 
SSS EOL EET. 10 Si wralls-s ids 4 wetern ORine ee eeeniatl 
Sree 18 51 2 11 
eee ee re eee eee 13 37 3 23 
Johns Hopkins University.................... 24 69 12 50 
eee ne 7 ale GRE See be = apse yoo. 
C0 STs de SS US eee 1 ® . /ROUs ..pad eo ee oe eran 
Maryland, University of....................- 1 a pee oe ee verre ne 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology........ 11 31 10 gI 
Massachusetts State College.................. 1 9° Rete tk i eA 
Michigan, University of...................-- 27 77 14 52 
Michigan State College...................... 5 “gallant eer iS ie dpe tie 4 <-: 
Minnesota, University of...................-. 25 71 9 36 
Missouri, University of...................-+- 16 nS See eee iF eae 
Nebraska, Univertsiy of...................-- 6 ee A ere Sree 
ey SS SS. cos sees dees dbed 14 ORG lls BARA: 
North Carolina, University of................ 11 31 I 9 
Northwestern University.................-.:: 15 43 I 7 
Notre Dame, University of..................- 1 ere \eperecrrere © Het) ee 
Ono State University... .......0.0ccccccees 22 63 4 18 
Ohio Wesleyan University.................-. I Bo Wea uatad tangle ose ae eae 
Oklahoma, University of..................... 2 SS - LAIR AMRA 
ee 2 a ee Hee eS 
Pennsylvania, University of.................. 21 60 5 24 
Pennsylvania State College................... 7 Wie - - Bs. EER, 48s 
Pitcsburgh, University of.................-.. 9 OE... .lie dey Gupniye tn «dedene baad 
Princeton University................000000: 17 49 14 82 
NM Se. Ski cae duevesdascees 5 14 1 20 
ETS RECEP 25 8 «—s- Beabivhsienaebeeweeeeees 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute............. I a Ceres ee 
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TABLE I [Continued] 
Number of Percentage of Number of Percentage of 
School Approved ‘ields Distinguished | Distinguished 
Departments Rated Departments Departments 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
a a 3 | A Se ee See eS 
Rochester, University of..................... I 3 I 100 
IO... cco ces ccccccccnccees 4 II I 25 
Southern California, University of............ 3 a Seen el Re ements? 
SUMMNINE WMIVERMIEY.. «wc ccc cece 23 66 4 17 
a 3 BO Meh olen vee cs Gane ER 
EE OE EE MOP 12 34 I 8 
Me ra 4 - QUi> eee: errmererees 
Washington, State College of................. I 3 Sf. oes Weck 
Washington University...................... II gt I 9 
Washington, University of................... 6 BA, . -. Bsieiardin-<ois ge aetnd AP 
Western Reserve University.................- 5 Mm. Bessel eee doe 
West Virginia University.................... I © Beda <oae SR tee aS 
Wisconsin, University of....................- 31 89 17 55 
Eee ee ee eer 26 74 16 69 

















Can College Students Grade 
Their Own Work? 


The writer‘ has been much inter- 
ested in the question, Can college 
students mark their own work? 
through an interest aroused in the 
general subject of marking by the 
reports of the experiments regarding 
the reliability of teachers’ marks by 
Starch, Elliott, Kelly, and others; 
because of the ever growing tendency 
toward larger classes in college and 
less clerical help; and through asso- 
ciation with persons who were also 
interested in the subject. For in- 
stance, an acquaintance who was a 
high-school teacher, during his second 
year of teaching promised his stu- 
dents that they would be permitted 
to assign the marks which they felt 
that they deserved. Again, on differ- 
ent occasions, two college colleagues 
had each student of their classes rank 
each member within the class in 


‘Sent in by Roy C. Woods, professor of educa- 
tion, Marshall College. 


order of merit, and the composite 
rankings were compared with the 
instructors’ prearranged marks. In 
both instances, the marks were quite 
similar to the students’ rankings. 
Last, while at Washington in the 
spring of 1932, during the session of 
the Department of Superintendence 
and its affiliated organizations, the 
writer attended a meeting in which 
there was a general discussion as to 
how scholarship might be improved. 
Among the suggestions which were 
forthcoming as to how the class work 
might be objectified, one speaker from 
the floor suggested that students 
could be told so clearly what the 
work demanded that they would be 
able to mark their own work. He 
stated that in one case he had 
recorded the marks asked for by the 
members of his class. One is inclined 
to feel that the whole thing is either 
ridiculous or “too good to be true.” 
As a result of this interest an 
experiment was designed to test more 
carefully the facts involved in this 
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question. A brief résumé is presented 
here. Upon first inspection the re- 
sults are striking and, unless given 
careful study and analysis, the data 
are apt to lead to an incorrect con- 
clusion. The writer asked 818 college 
students at Marshall College to mark 
their own work as a class project. 
They were assured that this project 
would affect their marks only in so 
far as any other class assignment 
carefully or poorly done affected 
them. The purpose of the instruc- 
tions was to get a careful, extensive, 
and honest attempt at self-evaluation 
of their work. Of the total number 
of pupils participating, 58 per cent 
agreed in the marks which they 
assigned with the instructors’ rating; 
38 per cent disagreed by one letter; 
3 per cent disagreed by two letters: 
and a few by as many as three letters. 
While the percentages of agreement 
were over half, an analysis of the disa- 
greements showed significant results. 

The students in the upper levels of 
ability were reluctant to claim their 
just deserts, and those of lower level 
either would not or could not do it. 
These conclusions were shown by 
the fact that the instructor gave 
440 per cent as many F’s as his 
students, 517 per cent as many D’s, 
80 per cent as many C’s, 74 per cent 
as many B’s, and IgI per cent as 
many 4’s. No significant changes 
were noticed when the class was 
divided for purposes of comparison 
into groups with and without previ- 
ous teaching experience. The former 
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agreed slightly better with the in- 
structors’ marks than the latter. 
Since the better students underrated 
themselves in the ratio of 2:1 with 
the instructors’ marks and the poorer 
students overrated themselves 5:1, 
it seems extremely doubtful, if one 
can trust these data, whether college 
students can ever mark themselves 
in a manner that will be satisfactory 
to the college teachers. Previous in- 
structions as to the correct meaning 
of the marking and a rerating after 
the students had seen the instructors’ 
ratings gave slightly more agreement, 
for the second rating which came 
nine weeks later resulted in a greater 
degree of agreement although, as 
before, the difference was insignificant. 

These figures are conservative. 
Larger numbers of poor students had 
withdrawn from class by the close of 
the semester than the better students, 
and the “‘veto” implied in the state- 
ment concerning the method that 
would be used to mark the project 
tended to reduce overrating. Had 
the students been told that thei 
marks would have been recorded the 
overrating would have been materially 
increased in all probability. In short, 
it seems extremely doubtful in the face 
of this study if college students can be 
expected to arrive by their own rea- 
soning at evaluations of their own 
work that would approach satisfactory 
agreement with the instructors’ eval- 
uations. Is this only another way of 
saying that teachers’ marks are un- 
reliable? Who knows? 








-The-Reporter: 








Denison University reports that 
for the first time in five years the 
number of women students elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa was less than the 
number of men. 


"Tue seventeenth annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education 
will be held at the National Academy 
of Sciences at Washington, from May 
18 to May 24, under the chairmanship 
of William F. Russell, of Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


Taree members of the faculty of 
Princeton University are entering the 
primaries of Mercer County, New 
Jersey, on May 15. One will seek 
nomination for representative to Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket, and 
the two others are seeking nomina- 
tion to the state assembly, one on 
the Democratic ticket, and one on the 
Republican ticket. 


Tue Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Washington has announced 
a restoration of 50 per cent of the 
32-per cent cut from the salaries of 
members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity in April, 1933. The United 
States Office of Education character- 
ized the University of Washington 
salary reduction as the most drastic 
in any state university in the country. 


‘Tue board of trustees of Muskingum 
College, by a vote of 18 to 6, has 
repealed the 97-year-old ban upon 


. 


dancing, and by a vote of 13 to 11, 
the ban upon card playing by stv- 
dents. The action followed a survey 
which disclosed that 74 per cent of 
the parents of students did not oppose 
dancing, and 68 per cent did not 
oppose card playing. 


Tue ninety-fourth meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science will convene at 
the University of California on June 
18 and conclude on June 23. Par- 
ticipating in the meetings will be 
representatives of 132 technical soci- 
eties in 38 state academies and 
general scientific societies affiliated 
with the Association. 


Earty in April the United States 
Office of Education issued Monograph 
No. 14 of the National Survey of 
Secondary Education, entitled Pro- 
gram of Guidance. The monograph 
is prepared by W. C. Reavis, of the 
University of Chicago, and reviews 
the guidance programs in the school 
systems of outstanding cities. It isa 
document that should be read care- 


fully by all college personnel officers. 


Upon the approval of the Uni- 
versity Senate and the board of 
trustees of the University of Illinois, 
a tutorial plan to individualize educa- 
tion of superior students in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Science 
will be put into effect. Juniors and 
Seniors with high averages will have 
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an opportunity to pursue a part of 
their work under a tutorial adviser 
rather than through formal classroom 
instruction. Students working under 
this plan will be subjected to a series 
of comprehensive examinations at the 
end of their senior year. 


Two hundred college professors, 
according to an Associated Press 
report, have been appointed by the 
Roosevelt administration to various 
Federal positions during its first year. 
Fifty-nine have been assigned to the 
National Recovery Administration, 
and fifty-six to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Accorpine to a ruling of Attorney- 
General Van Winkle, of Oregon, 
student associations of Oregon insti- 
tutions of higher education cannot 
legally collect compulsory fees from 
student members. These fees amount 
to $15 a year and admit students to 
membership in the association of each 
college. The students of both organi- 
zations are protesting the ruling 
through legal channels. 


A ary college will be established 
at Chicago in September under the 
sponsorship of the Chicago Board of 
Education. The new institution will 
have three branches and a budget of 
approximately $200,000. 


Durine the first week in April the 
National Student League sponsored a 
war poll in 129 colleges and 30 high 
schools. Demonstrations were held 
in many of these institutions, and in 
some instances, notably at Harvard 


and the College of the City of New 
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York, disorder resulted. The results 
of the poll have not been announced. 


‘Tue Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration at Washington has re- 
ported that 52,327 students in 948 
colleges took advantage of the Federal 
program for assisting students to 
remain in college. New York Uni- 
versity, with 1,329, and Ohio State 
University, with 933, were the two 
institutions enrolling the largest num- 
ber under the emergency program. 


Wirz the entering class in Sep- 
tember, 1934, the School of Nursing 
of Western Reserve University will 
become one of the graduate pro- 
fessional schools of the University. 
A student on admission must have 
completed a course leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree i in arts, science, or 
philosophy in a college of approved 
standing. Upon completing the pro- 
fessional course, graduates will receive 


the degree of Bachelor of Nursing. 


By senpinc fourteen members of its 
faculty on visits to other institutions, 
Kenyon College is preparing for im- 
provements in its own activities. 
The first group of seven left on 
April 15 for a week’s visit to eastern 
colleges, and the second group of 
seven followed a week later on a trip 
to other parts of the country. 


A service bureau for education in 
human relations in co-operation with 
Harvard, Boston, and Temple Uni- 
versities has been established by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The bureau will assist ele- 
mentary- and high-school teachers in 
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arranging programs which will present 
a sympathetic viewpoint on racial 
issues and culture groups in the 
United States. 


Tue difficulties of Butler University 
continue. Three members of the 
faculty have been dismissed, sup- 
posedly because of close association 
with Walter S. Athearn, former presi- 
dent, who was dismissed last fall. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Athearn is suing the 
board of trustees for $100,000 because 
of the damage his reputation has 
suffered by his dismissal. 


Simmons CotLeceE has announced 
the adoption of a new plan of ad- 
missions to be used as an alternative 
for its present program. The present 
plan will continue in effect, but 
arrangements will be made 


to provide a means by which a girl of 
unusual promise may enter Simmons 
College when her record of work in the 
secondary school does not conform to 
the requirements for admission as stated 
in the catalogue. . . . The candidate for 
admission under Plan II is required to 
submit a variety of evidence which will 
be judged as a whole in determining her 
admission. 


As A part of the curriculum of its 
School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University has 
announced a four weeks’ trip to 
Canada. The trip will start on 
August 1, and the emphasis of the 
tour will be a study of the inter- 
national relationships between Can- 
ada and the United States, as well as 
economic problems faced by both 
countries. These latter will include 
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a review of the St. Lawrence water- 
way project, money and currency 
policies, foreign-exchange relations, 
international investments, methods 
of unemployment relief and taxation, 


and branch banking. 


Tue National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men, at its annual 
meeting held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity at the beginning of April, 
approved a recommendation made by 
Dean Park, of Ohio State University, 
that an intensive study be made of 
intercollegiate honorary societies. A 
wide discrepancy exists between mem- 
bership costs for various societies, and 
in many cases national organizations 
are putting serious financial burdens 
upon local chapters. 


‘Tue Fifth Annual Institute of Educa- 
tion by Radio convened in Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 30 and continued until 
May 2, under the sponsorship of Ohio 
State University. Speakers included 
not only university radio officials, but 
also representatives of the National 
Broadcasting Company and of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, news- 
paper radio editors, and representa- 
tives of the United States government. 


A womser of curriculum changes 
have been made in the College of 
Liberal Arts at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The principal change has 
to do with the abolition of mathe- 
matics as a specific requirement for 
either of the two liberal-arts degrees. 
The number of specific requirements 
for a Bachelor’s degree is also reduced 
from six to three: English, a modern 
foreign language, and either Latin or 
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Greek for a Bachelor of Arts degree; 
English, a modern foreign language, 
and natural science or mathematics 
for a Bachelor of Science degree. 


A revisep curriculum for Sopho- 
mores has been announced by Massa- 
chusetts State College, to go into 
effect in the fall of 1934. At present 
the sophomore curriculum requires 
the election of either physics or 
zodlogy during the first semester, and 
physiology or physics during the sec- 
ond semester. Hereafter, any course 
in science may be taken in fulfillment 
of the requirement in the field of phys- 
ical and biological science. United 
States history will become a require- 
ment during the freshman year, and 
introductory psychology will take its 
place upon the schedules of all Sopho- 


mores in their second semester. 


Unper the auspices of the American 
Peoples College in Europe, a ten- 
weeks course of combined study and 
travel in the field of adult education 
is to be given this summer. A short 
period of orientation will be spent at 
the informal headquarters of the col- 
lege in Oetz-in-Tyrol, where through 
lectures and discussions on current 
European conditions a background 
will be gained for the travel ahead. 
Students will have opportunities 
for interviews with adult-education 
leaders throughout Europe and visits 
to a wide variety of institutions for 
adult education under the direction 
of political parties, municipalities, 
national governments, and private 
individuals. In addition to travel 
in England, Switzerland, Austria, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, France, 
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and Finland, students will spend a 
week as guests of the International 
Peoples College in Denmark to permit 
a first-hand study of the famous 
Scandinavian folk-school movement. 
Foreign governments and foreign 
educational organizations have co- 
operated with the American Peoples 
College in Europe in cutting down the 
expense of living and traveling in 
Europe, and thus made it possible 
for summer courses and courses of 
longer duration to be given at a low 
cost. Courses in which travel plays 
an important part include psychology, 
drama, physical education and recrea- 
tion movements, adult education, 
youth and youth movements, progres- 
sive education, music festivals, inter- 
national relations, and general social 
and cultural developments abroad. 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion has issued a pamphlet surveying 
tuition rates and other college ex- 
penses of students. The survey re- 
veals that in 1934 the highest tuition 
rates in history have been charged, 
with 25 institutions listed at from 
$400 to $500 a year. The study also 
indicates that in Ig13 a student 
could attend college by paying from 
$150 to $200 a year, but in 1934 it is 
necessary that he pay two or three 
times this amount. 

Tuition in non-tax-supported insti- 
tutions also has changed consider- 
ably in the recent past. Among the 
private and denominational colleges, 
however, tuitions have been lowered 
in 125 institutions by an average of 
$62 and have been raised in 100 
institutions by an average of $49. 
The chief decreases took place in 
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coeducational institutions under Prot- 
estant denominational control. 

It is estimated that average fresh- 
man expenses in various institutions 
range from $438 in state institutions 
to $1,023 in men’s colleges. The 
average for 359 institutions, both pri- 
vately and publicly supported, is $630 
ayear. At publicly supported colleges 
the average minimum cost is $376. 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed at 
the University of Texas to study the 
relationships between members of the 
faculty and members of the legislature 
or other state officials. This com- 
mittee has submitted a tentative 
series of recommendations as follows: 


That the president and the Board of 
Regents are the only proper channel 
through which recommendations con- 
cerning the administration of the Uni- 
versity, as a whole or in any of its parts, 
should reach the legislature or other 
State officials and authorities. 

That, without the knowledge and 
approval of the president, no employee 
of the University should initiate, or 
promote with individual members of the 
legislature or other State authorities, any 
recommendation concerning general Uni- 
versity policies, or concerning his personal 
advancement, the advancement of his 


department, or the advancement of any 
other individual or department. 

That an employee of the University 
who by invitation of a member of the 
legislature or a State official shall discuss 
policies affecting the University as a 
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whole or any of its parts is under an 


obligation of honor to inform the presi- 
dent of the nature of such discussions. 

The purpose of this statement of 
principles is to restrain members of the 
faculty and other University employees 
from interceding with members of the 
legislature or other State officials for 
personal or departmental favors or for 
favors to other individuals or depart- 
ments. It seems obvious that discrimi- 
nation in favor of one individual or 
department must, in general, be at the 
expense of other individuals and depart- 
ments; hence this statement of principles, 
whose adoption, we believe, imposes an 
obligation which faculty members may 
not honorably disregard. 


A spectat conference, concerned 
with problems of business administra- 
tion in colleges and universities, will 
be held at the University of Chicago, 
July 9 and to. This conference 
will center its attention to some 
extent on the recommendations of 
the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education. An important feature of 
the program will be a clinic on 
accounting and reporting problems. 
On July 11, 12, and 13, immediately 
following the special conference on 
business administration, the Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions will also convene at the 
University of Chicago. The central 
theme of the meetings will be ““A New 
Definition of General Education.” 
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Evaluating the Fraternity 


VERY social institution should 

occasionally submit itself to 

a thoroughgoing analysis. The 
ceaseless change of the decades creates 
new emphasis, new philosophies, new 
techniques of control, and new prob- 
lems. Some of these augment the 
usefulness of the institution, and 
others serve only to hamper and 
retard. Still others actually divert 
the energies of the individuals and 
groups concerned into avenues at once 
undesirable and harmful. Only a 
periodic assessment of its social utility 
can furnish the leaders of an institu- 
tion with the charts and instruments 
which they need to capitalize its 
present opportunities and to guide its 
future. 

This generalization applies with 
particular force to the American 
college fraternity. For over a hun- 
dred years the fraternity has been 
an increasingly important factor in 
American higher education; yet dur- 
ing all this time no significant attempt 
has been made to study its con- 
tributions to the life of the college 
or to weigh its limiting character- 
istics. Indeed, the spread of the 
fraternity has been largely unplanned 
and uncontrolled. It has grown like 
Topsy, and as it has expanded 
through its nineteenth-century ado- 
lescence to its present-day maturity, 
it has bumped into an array of 
difficulties and criticisms that seem 
to demand an inventory. 


Two or three statements of these 
difficulties and criticisms, taken from 
an alarmingly large number, will 
illustrate the sort of judgments that 
are being passed upon the fraternity 
by prominent educators who live in 
daily association with these social 
organizations on their campuses. 
Former President Clarence C. Little, 
of the University of Michigan, writes: 


It seems fair to ask these questions 
from the point of view of the college, 
What has the fraternity done in aiding 
the university to solve the problems of 
undergraduate life? Has it increased 
honor and decent living among students? 
Has it devised any original and con- 
structive methods of increasing under- 
graduate interest in scholarship? Has 
it by its own example paid sufficient 
attention to selection of members to 
encourage and to support those who are 
trying to introduce more careful methods 
of selection in admission to college and 
in the retention of students once ad- 
mitted? Has it built a loyalty to the 
university which lies above that to the 
fraternity itself? Has it contributed to a 
true sense of values on such matters as 
democracy and responsibility for one’s 
fellow man? To all these and to a 
number of other equally pertinent ques- 
tions the practical evidence from the vast 
majority of cases at hand dictates a 
negative answer. 


The greatest source of irritation in the 
whole situation is the disparity between 
the unfulfilled potentialities of the fra- 
ternities; the social and _ intellectual 
smugness of their members, the puniness 
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of their constructive contributions, and 
the unreality of their ideals. 

We marvel at the ant that carries a 
pine needle; but we can feel nothing but 
contempt for a strong man who sits 
admiring himself in a mirror and refuses 
to bear his share of a heavy and chal- 
lenging common burden.! 


“T have long felt,” writes President 
Clothier, of Rutgers, “that the col- 
lege fraternity has tremendous oppor- 
tunities for constructive educational 
effort, but it has failed to utilize 
them. It may be said fairly, I think, 
that a fraternity can so stimulate 
and guide a student that he will 
derive the greatest educational benefit 
from his college career, and that, on 
the other hand, it can so misguide and 
discourage him as to make it im- 
possible for him to do so.” 

A third pointed criticism comes 
from President Coffman, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who refers to 
“‘the schism between fraternities and 
universities” caused by national chap- 
ters. ‘‘There has been a most cordial 
kind of co-operation in certain re- 
spects,” he writes, “but in others there 
has been none at all; as a matter of 
fact, there has been open opposition.” 


HESE statements might readily 
be matched many times by 
other similar statements. Perhaps 
these three, however, are enough 
to demonstrate the conviction of a 
large group of able men that the 
fraternity might well submit itself 
to a careful review of its present 
activities and its future usefulness. 
A study of the fraternity is espe- 


Little, Clarence C. The Awakening College, 
PP- 74, 90- 
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cially timely at the moment. Two 
important universities are in the 
process of developing dormitory pro- 
grams that directly affect fraternity 
housing arrangements—the Univer. 
sity of Chicago and the University of 
Minnesota. Two other universities 
have established house plans (Har- 
vard and Yale) which, although they 
do not compete with fraternities, will 
unquestionably influence the practices 
of a large number of institutions. 
The future of the fraternity as a 
housing agency of the college is being 
questioned and perhaps undermined. 
Perhaps this is desirable; perhaps not. 
No superficial analysis could deter- 
mine. A complete appraisal alone 


can reveal all the facts and forces | 


that need to be understood. It must 
be recognized that the chapter house 
as a place of residence constitutes the 
greatest strength of the fraternity. 
If the colleges are to take away 
this strength, even though gradually, 
undergraduate social organizations 
inevitably will be forced to change 
their methods of operation. All con- 
siderations bearing upon this situation 
obviously should be explored. 

A second situation, that is, the con- 
fusion, of fraternity finances, which is 
only partially related to the depres- 
sion, suggests the timeliness of a 
survey. The inability of many un- 
dergraduates to pay their house 
fees, the difficulty of many chapters 
to meet their mortgage notes, and 
the mounting charge of national 
organizations are giving pause to 
many individuals interested in fra- 
ternal societies. The return of better 
times will solve these problems to a 
degree, but they will remain with us 
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in one form or another for years to 
come. Meanwhile, educational ad- 
ministrators have projected them- 
selves into the financial situation 
because of the weakening credit of 
many chapters on their campuses. 
A sizable number of colleges and 
universities have been forced to pro- 
tect their own credit and that of their 
faculty members and students by 
requiring the periodic auditing of 
fraternity accounts. Some national 
organizations for many years have 
had similar regulations. This move- 
ment on the face of it seems most 
desirable, but the practices in vogue 
range from the very strong to the 
very weak, and all of them need 
analysis. Moreover, the underlying 
ideology should be examined and 
clarified. The developments in fra- 
ternity finances have from the begin- 
ning been helter-skelter. Much would 
be gained by organizing all pertinent 
considerations into an orderly design. 
Housing and finances are, of course, 
important, but much more funda- 
mental are the current criticisms of 
the intellectual limitations of the 
fraternal organization. No one can 
intelligently gainsay the contributions 
of the fraternity to the social develop- 
ment of the vast majority of its 
members, but the educator is now 
as never before inquiring about the 
relationship of the undergraduate 
social groups to the fundamental 
educational purposes of the college. 
“The situation,” writes President 
Coffman, “‘is becoming increasingly 
more critical every year. .. . Many 
persons, including former fraternity 
men, are raising questions as to the 
extent to which fraternities actually 
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contribute to the intellectual life of 
the institutions at which they are 
located.” 

Vice-President McClelland, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, remarks, 
“Valuable as the fraternity is, I 
think it would have to change funda- 
mentally before it could be termed 
‘an ideal setting for intellectual 
development.’ ” 


HAT the situation is not one- 

sided is manifest. There are those 
who contend that the fraternity can 
make its best contribution to college 
life as a social agency only. These 
individuals eschew the notion that 
the fraternity can assume an intel- 
lectual responsibility, perhaps they 
are right. Their position, however, 
should be canvassed along with that 
of the critics. President Hopkins, of 
Dartmouth, states the case clearly 
when he writes: “Some one of the 
English commentators on education, 
St. Loe Strachey, I think, has said 
that university organizations, skilled 
instruction, and adequate facilities 
are of course desirable in the educa- 
tional process, but that real education 
consists of the impact of youthful 
mind on youthful mind. I have 
oftentimes thought of this quotation 
in traveling about among the col- 
leges of the country, because very 
often this impact is more natural 
and more genuinely available in fra- 
ternity groups than anywhere else 
within the college organization. . . . 
There has been a lot of empty 
generalization, pro and con, and there 
are those who have condemned the 
fraternity system out of hand because 
it distracted the minds of the men 
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and led them to forget the formal 
purposes of the college. Nobody yet, 
so far as I know, has ever endeavored 
to say, however, whether the formal 
processes of the college or these 
distractions were the more important 
in the educational process or had 
the greater potentiality for the de- 
velopment of the mind.” 

The fraternity constitutes the very 
heart of the social life of the college. 
Its extra-social influences, moreover, 
radiate down uncounted avenues and 
bypaths. Some day these influences 
must be studied and a plan for the 
future evolved. The sooner such a 
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study is made the better. Each year 
present practices become more deeply 
entrenched. Admittedly, some are 
most desirable socially, and should be 
cultivated; others are equally unde- 
sirable and should be eliminated. 
“The fraternity public,” writes Chan- 
cellor Lindley, of the University of 
Kansas, “is re-examining the founda- 
tions of its faith and practices.” If 
he is correct in this judgment, it 
would seem to follow that the time 
is now auspicious for the launching 
of a comprehensive study of the place 
and future of the fraternity in the 
American college. WHC. 
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Internationalism 


THE SCHOOLS AND INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 
STANDING, by Spencer Stoker. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1933. xxvii+ 


243 Pp- $2.50. 


In a valuable introduction this book 
traces the development of the inter- 
national spirit in education from the days 
when Athens and Alexandria alan 
together students from all over the world 
in a common quest for knowledge, 
through the period when Rome kept 
alive the traditions of ancient culture, 
to be followed by the Middle Ages, 
marked by the internationalizing agency 
of the Roman church and vast tides of 
student migrations, up to the Reforma- 
tion, when international education suf- 
fered a first serious check with the 
division of the established church and 
the development of written vernaculars 
which, combined with the lingering influ- 
ences of the feudalistic concept of society, 
made for the strengthening of nation- 
alism. Education became the function 
of the several states; in short, it under- 
went nationalization. With the nine- 
teenth century, however, the nations of 
the world once more consciously sought 
intellectual co-operation; international 
congresses of teachers and educators were 
held in considerable numbers, and the 
last decade of the century saw the devel- 
opment of two important international 
federations of national students’ groups. 

As for the body of the book, it must 
be said that the chapter dealing with 
organizations promoting international uni- 
versity relations is excellent; the origin of 
the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frangaises, the Deutscher Akad- 
emischer Austauschdienst, the Institute 
of International Education, the so 
para Ampliacién de Estudios, the Inter- 


national Student Service, the Committee 
for Relief in Belgium Foundation, and 
many similar groups is treated in great 
detail. The author’s method of presen- 
tation will be particularly useful to the 
student, for sources of information are 
carefully indicated and documents gen- 
erously quoted. 

Mr. Stoker takes up the question of 
the international interchange of pro- 
fessors and considers means of rendering 
ee exchanges more effective. 

e devotes some pages to an interesting 
discussion of the various projects which 
have been conceived from time to time 
for the establishment of an international 
university, the creation of international 
houses, the co-ordination of institutions 
for international studies, and the develop- 
ment of “institutes” and summer and 
holiday courses for foreigners. 

Need for increased activity to promote 
international understanding through the 
agency of the lower schools is indicated 
in the following directions: 


(1) instruction in the existence and aims of 
the League of Nations; (2) an impartial or 
conciliatory approach to the teaching of 
history and kindred subjects [There is surely 
need for drastic measures to delete from 
history textbooks material encouraging jingo- 
ism and false patriotism!]; (3) a campaign 
against books containing elements of chauvin- 
ism or hatred; (4) direct and indirect contact 
of pupils (international exchanges and inter- 
national correspondence). 


Mr. Stoker’s book is perhaps not all- 
inclusive, but it does hit upon the major 
points of interest in the field and describes 
the principal organizations operating in 
the interests of international understand- 
ing. It is an excellent book for anyone 
who wishes to obtain in the space o 230 
or more pages a general picture of the 
field of international education. It will 
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be of little value to persons already 
familiar with the general aspects of the 
subject. If it deserves any reproach, 
however, it is perhaps due to its overly 
optimistic tone. Were its author to 
make a similarly careful study of the use 
to which educational agencies are put by 
their respective governments in the way 
of disseminating propaganda abroad, he 
would probably be forced to the con- 
clusion that such activities would just 
about counterbalance the benefits of the 
somewhat less cynical aims dealt with in 
this study. 
Epwarp R. Murrow 
Institute of International Education 


Adult Education 


AvuLT ABILITIES IN ExTENSION CLASSES: 
A Psycuotocicat Stupy, by Herbert 
Sorenson. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1933. 
vi+100 pages. $1.00. 


A recent contribution to the literature 
in the field of adult education reports a 
study of the abilities of extension-class 
students. The study was based on 
approximately fifty-five hundred returns 
from persons working in the Extension 
Division of the University of Minnesota. 
In addition to information blanks, two 
tests were used, the Minnesota College 
Aptitude Test and the Minnesota Read- 
ing Examination, Form A. The author 
arrives at the conclusion “that adult 
education at the University of Minnesota 
makes its appeal to adults capable of 
receiving education on the college level” 
(page 100), which coincides with the 
results reported by Larson and others 
working in this field. Following an 
introductory chapter, succeeding chapters 
present an analysis of the characteristics 
of the extension students, the relation- 
ships of the various factors affecting 
achievement, and an interpretation of 
the findings. 

The report may strengthen the con- 
viction of those who already believe that 
extension-class students are capable of 
doing college work of acceptable quality. 
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The report is open to criticism, however, 
not only by those who are skeptical of the 
movement, but also by those who are 
looking for evidences of scientific pro- 
cedures. The volume is practically de- 
void of documentary references, only five 
being cited although many generalizations 
are given not based on the author’s data. 
Nor are there any references to reports 
made by other contributors to this field. 
Although a statistical study, six different 
totals referring to the number of cases 
are given, or may be computed by the 
reader, with no explanation of the cause 
of one total being larger or smaller than 
another. A number of conclusions are 
based on differences between averages. 
Due to the small differences in many 
comparisons and the few cases involved 
in some instances, one is inclined to 
question some of the conclusions because 
the significance of the differences is not 
indicated. 

Speculative statements, generalizations 
without citations, and the handling of 
the data may lead the reader to be a little 
skeptical of the findings of the study. 

Crem O. THompson 
University of Chicago 


Wills 


More AnD Better WILLs; TESTAMEN- 
TARY BENEFACTIONS, edited by Alfred 
Williams Anthony. New York: Fed- 


eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 1933. 108 pp. $1.00. 


This is a brochure of about one hundred 
pages, printing the most important papers 
presented at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Financial 
and Fiduciary Matters of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The major purpose of this 
Committee is “‘to study and promote wise 
public giving.” The invitation to the 
meeting which was held in March, 1933, 
calls attention to the fact that surrogate 
and probate courts report that nearly 70 
per cent of estates administered by them 
are without wills. The Committee’s 
purposes as outlined by one of the 
speakers was threefold: to get people to 
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make wills, to get more bequests for 
charities, and to secure better provisions 
governing these bequests. 

The chairman of the Committee, after 
dismissing “Estate or Mortuary Notes” 
as of doubtful legal validity, refers to 
four legal instruments for accomplishing 
benefits by the use of property after 
death. These are insurance policies, 
annuity agreements, voluntary trusts, 
and wills. The opinion is expressed that 
no kind of gift is so satisfactory as a gift 
in cash “given at once without restrictions 
as to use” but that “the next best is a 
legacy, likewise in cash, likewise with- 
out restrictions.” The book is devoted 
mainly to this matter of wills. Many 
suggestions are made as to ways in which 
the increase of bequests to educational 
institutions and for other charitable pur- 
poses can be brought about. Among 
these are keeping lawyers informed as to 
the needs of representative institutions, 
intelligent publicity, and the organization 
of the friends of an institution in some 
such way as through the “Cornellian 
Council,” which has been particularly 
successful in creating “among Cornell 
alumni a certain vwill-consciousness which 
did not exist before.” Special emphasis 
is laid on the English custom of having 
law journals contain notices or advertise- 
ments of philanthropic agencies which 
are suitable objects for testamentary 
benefactions. The United States Law 
Review has recently adopted the same 
custom. The pamphlet shows the heavy 
losses made through failure to make wills 
and outlines the most essential features 
of a satisfactory will. 

This brochure, although it can only 
be considered a preliminary statement 
in a rather unsystematic form of the 
subject with which it treats, is none the 
less a useful one, and it is hoped that it 
may result in the proposed “co-operative 
compaign of publicity, under the leader- 
ship of some large body, for the more 
general writing of wills,” especially so 
that the cause of “wise public giving 
may be encouraged.” 

Anson PHELPs STOKES 
Washington, D. C. 
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Teacher Placement 


THE PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS IN TEACH- 
ING Posirions AS CARRIED ON BY 
HicHER EpucaTIona. INnstTITUTIONS— 
IncLup1Inc Norma ScHoo.s, TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGES, COLLEGES, AND UNIVER- 
sities, by Walter H. Adams. Abilene, 
Texas: Abilene Christian College, 1933. 
Viiit+120 pp. $1.50. 

During the last decade institutions of 
higher learning which prepare teachers 
have given increased recognition to 
teacher placement as an institutional 
function. In their development of teacher- 
placement service, however, the institu- 
tions have had few guideposts in the 
form of generally accepted policies and 
well-established practices. The peg 
process involved in the period of experi- 
mentation yielded certain, well-defined 
principles and effective techniques ready 
to be assembled as standard practice. 

Adams, co-operating with the Office of 
Education in its National Survey of 
Education, has performed a _ valuable 
service in collecting from more than 585 
higher institutions of all types which 
prepare teachers the current procedure 
related to five important aspects of 
teacher placement, namely, administra- 
tive organization, governing policies, 
preparation of directors, additional duties 
of directors, and number of students and 
employers served. 

At the outset, the study clearly shows 
that a greater proportion of institutions 
have definite organizations for teacher- 
placement service than had been found 
in the earlier studies cited by the author. 
Evidence is given to show that the 
practice of charging a registration fee is 
increasing slowly. The median institu- 
tion received 174 calls, made 215 nomina- 
tions, and filled 35 per cent of the calls 
received. Institutional bureaus received 
more than 35,000 calls during the twelve- 
month period, studied and placed 13,247 
candidates. The book abounds in find- 
ings, comparisons, and suggestions of 
value to directors of teacher placement 
and to college administrators about to 
reorganize their teacher-placement service. 
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From the evidence presented in the 
study, the reviewer questions the basis 
for that portion of the first-stated prin- 
ciple which the reviewer has italicized, 
“Teacher placement should be recognized 
as a part of the personnel program of the 
institution and should be under the super- 
vision of the Personnel Director” (page 
110). This is in opposition to findings 
which the author summarizes on page 103 
as follows: “In most institutions some 
faculty member or administrator is made 
responsible for the work, presumably 
without relating it to other personnel 
activities of the institution.” It is also 
in opposition to the viewpoint, not rep- 
resented in the study, of the personnel 
workers who favor decentralization of 
the guidance function. One might also 
question the attempt to strengthen other 
principles by incorporating into the text, 
material extraneous to the collected data. 

The study is a much needed con- 
tribution. It is timely in a period when 
teacher placement is turning from an era 
of commercial activity, during which it 
was conducted primarily for private gain, 
to an era in which it has become a definite 
institutional function conducted as a pro- 
fessional and educational service. 

J. G. Umstatrp 
University of Minnesota 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE oF COL- 
LEGE StupenTs, by the American 
Council on Education. Baltimore: Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, 1933. 
xXi+199 pp. $2.00. 


Two philosophies of guidance prevail 
in American calleaes. One relegates voca- 
tional, if not educational, guidance to a 
student’s family or friends, not obligating 
the college to analyze or counsel the 
individual. The other philosophy is up- 
held in this monograph, the first extensive 
report of the Committee on Personnel 
Methods of the American Council on 
Education. In the introduction, Dean 
Hawkes, chairman of the Committee, 
writes: “It seems evident that sub- 
stantial advance has been achieved of 
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great educational value to the colleges 
of the country in the clarification of the 
personnel problem.” The claim of actual 
scientific progress is modest enough. 

The five main chapter headings indi- 
cate the chief problems which are ap- 
proached in this book: “The Personnel 
Record Card,” “Achievement Tests,” 
“Personality Measurement,” including a 
discussion of rating scales and the Strong 
interest blank, “ Vocational Monographs,” 
and “Factors in the Character Develop- 
ment of College Students.” The book 
should be a valuable stimulant to all who 
propose an extension of the personnel 
functions of a dean’s office. Parts of 
the book have the distinct flavor of 
propaganda; there is much more emphasis 
on the extensive use of the various forms, 
for example, 61,185 record cards dis- 
tributed, than on their validity or critical 
evaluation. 

The great value of the personnel- 
record card is in the objectivity of the 
items listed. Achievement-test scores 
and actual incidents in the life of a boy 
are preferred to such general statements 
as, “He has initiative.” However, a 
grave question constantly arises: What 
does a particular act such as stamp 
collecting mean in the future life develop- 
ment of a young man? 
keeping such records up to date and 
available for reference is mentioned but 
perhaps underrated. 

The greatest present development of 
the activities of this Committee is the 
ten-year project of achievement testing 
underwritten by the General Education 
Board. To date these tests have been 
devised for the end of the sophomore 
year, and are mainly of the objective 
short-answer type. The use of rating 
scales raises many complex questions, 
which are discussed in part. The sug- 
gestions for the construction of vocational 
monographs should be useful. 

Apparently, students who are induced 
to read monographs depicting occupa- 
tional fields prefer plenty of pictures and 
graphs, but they also want more reading 
than was supplied in the four types of 
experimental monographs. The section 
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on character development is a bare out- 
line of suggestions. Altogether, the book 
cannot help but leave one with a sense of 
humility, in that none of us is more than 
scratching the surface in our evaluation 
of the individual student. 
Epwarop S. Jones 
University of Buffalo 


Annuity Contracts 


Tue ANNUITY AGREEMENTS OF COLLEGES 
AND Universities, by 4. A. Wellck. 
New York: National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of 
Higher Education, 1933. xiit+65 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 


One of the most important problems 
in the field of college and university 
finance is that of annuities. Annuity 
contracts involve the acceptance of funds 
by an institution with the obligation 
to pay agreed sums to the annuitants 
each year as long as they live. At the 
death of the annuitants the funds go to 
the institution for general or specified 
purposes. It is clear that in accepting 
such funds an institution incurs certain 
hazards or risks. Among these risks 
are three important ones: the life of the 
annuitant is uncertain and unknown, 
that of being unable to realize in interest 
payments over a period of years the sum 
guaranteed to the annuitants, and the 
possibility of losing all or a part of the 
principal due to investment hazards. In 
the face of these risks an institution 
should be wise and careful in the accept- 
ance of such funds. 

This study will be of great value to 
college and university officials. It deals 
with such essential problems in annuity 
contracts as the extent to which colleges 
and universities write annuity agree- 
ments; practices employed by colleges 
and universities in handling annuity 
agreements; risks incident to the writing 
of annuity agreements; the limitation of 
risks incident to the writing of these 
agreements; and the important matter of 
the transfer and avoidance of these risks 
by the use of other methods, particularly 
by the substitution of the living trust. 
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The author found that one hundred 
fifty-three colleges and universities re- 
Erws having funds subject to annuity. 

ighty-two institutions reported a total 
of $16,291,360 subject to annuity. A 
good analysis is given of the practices 
relating to the acceptance of annuity 
funds, the types of ove accepted, the 
bases for determining annuity rates, and 
the risks incident to the writing of annuity 
agreements. 

The author recommends the substitu- 
tion of the living trust for annuity 
contracts. It is pointed out that the 
living trust accomplishes the same pur- 
poses as the annuity agreements; it is 
more flexible and is devoid of risks to the 
institution. So far as the institution 
is concerned it has all the advantages 
of the annuity agreements and none of 
its risks. The study also sets forth the 
advantages of reinsuring annuitants with 
old-line life-insurance companies as a 
method of transferring risks incident to 
annuities. The study, as a whole, is a 
creditable piece of work and is worthy 
of a place in the library of every college 
executive. It also has a_ well-selected 
annotated bibliography. 

Homer P. Rainey 
Bucknell University 


Srupents’ GuipE To Goop ReEapINc, 
prepared by the Committee on College 
Reading of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Chicago: Na- 
tional Council * Teachers of English 
(211 West 68th St.), 1933. Sopp. $.15. 


College students need more and longer- 
continued help in locating suitable general 
reading than their English instructors are 
physically able to supply. The Students’ 
Guide to Good Reading is the answer to 
their need. Under thirty subject heads 
it lists and describes briefly nine hundred 
of the best books written in or translated 
into English. The great majority of 
these works may fortunately be bought 
for a dollar or less each; they are the 
staple products not likely to go out of 
fashion next year. And the Students’ 
Guide shows the editions in which each 
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of them is obtainable! The recent books 
of equal importance are included even 
though they are relatively expensive. 
The Guide was prepared by the Com- 
mittee on College Reading, a group of 
thirty-five college professors of English, 
Atwood H. Townsend, of New York 
University, chairman. 

Throughout the Guide is a sprinkling 
of students’ reviews, ranging from 20 
to 150 words in length. The Committee 
plans to have the next edition made up 
entirely of such brief descriptions of 
books by undergraduates. 


A Rejoinder 


In the March issue of the JourNAL 
Mr. Valentine took exception to certain 
interpretations of his book, The Reliabil- 
ity of Examinations, made by the writer 
of the review which appeared in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Journat. Mr. Rich- 
ardson, the reviewer, here replies to Mr. 
Valentine’s objections: 

I am glad to have any misconceptions 
I may have had about Mr. Valentine’s 
Reliability of Examinations corrected. 

Since the book lacked samples of the 
examinations, I deduced that they were 
largely of the essay type. English and 
arithmetic were the principal subjects. 
English examinations are quite properly 
of the essay form. Arithmetic examina- 
tions are not necessarily objective, even 
if the subject does seem to be relatively 
objective. If we can agree to call a test 
“objective” when two clerks working on 
a set of papers can assign scores which 
will correlate perfectly, the apparent con- 
fusion will disappear. If the examina- 
tions discussed by Mr. Valentine were 
not essentially essay examinations, then 
there is no point to his excellent discussion 
of fluctuations of examiners’ standards. 

The expression “obviously addressed 
to Headmasters” was my clumsy way of 
indicating the most valuable contribution 
of such a book. Clearly the educational 
authorities who are responsible for the 
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examinations would profit most by perusal 
of the book. It is not a book for test 
technicians, but quite properly might be 
expected to influence examination policies, 

It is, of course, questionable how far 
one may give interpretative discussion of 
experimental results. Often, as in this 
book, the discussion may be suggestive 
of further experimental work. I will 
indicate two of several points not, I 
believe, justifiably made in Mr. Valen- 
tine’s book. 

One of the general conclusions is: 
[(6), page 163] “So far as the instability 
of examination results depends on varying 
standards of marking, the introduction of 
mental tests or questions of a mental-test 
type greatly reduces such instability; but 
this is not possible in examinations of a 
higher type—e. g., for university degrees” 
(italics mine). The statement embodied 
in the last clause is not justifiable as a 
conclusion from any data presented. We 
may assume that “questions of mental 
test type” may be interpreted as meaning 
objective examinations. The use of ob- 
jective measurement methods in higher 
education is such a recent development 
that no one can legitimately hazard a 
guess as to what limitations there may be. 
The more fruitful assumption, in absence 
of proof, is that there are no necessary 
limitations to objective measurement 
methods in the higher schools. 

On page 31 there appears the state- 
ment: “If mental tests which have so 
little relation in context to the knowledge 
required for university studies are so 
reliable a guide to success, in spite of the 
fact that they do not test interests or qualities 
of character, e. g., conscientiousness and 
persistence, as examinations do (italics 
mine), then the tests must be very 
accurate from the point of view of mark- 
ing and standardization.” The italicized 
portion, in this or any other context, goes 
beyond what we know about the traits 
measured by an examination. 

Very truly, 
M. W. RicHARDSON 
University of Chicago 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


AmericA Must Cuoose, by Henry A. 
Wallace. Published jointly by For- 
eign Policy Association, New York, 
and World Peace Foundation, Bos- 
ton, 1934, V+33 pp. (World Affairs 
Pamphlets, No. 3) 


Here is the little pamphlet, written by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
attracted nation-wide attention immedi- 
ately upon publication. America must 
make a choice, according to Secretary 
Wallace, of one out of three policies: 
internationalism, nationalism, or a 
planned middle course. A policy of in- 
ternationalism would require social and 
economic adjustments permitting the 
importation of nearly a billion dollars 
more goods than we imported in the 
prosperous year of 1929. A nationalist 
policy, on the other hand, would mean 
that forty to one hundred million acres 
of farm land in America must be perma- 
nently withdrawn from cultivation. The 
third policy, “the path we shall probably 
take in the end,” is halfway between the 
extremes of internationalism and nation- 
alism, “a line of march along which we 
would lower tariffs enough to bring in 
another half-billion dollars worth of goods 
annually, and permanently retract of our 
good agricultural land some 25 million 
acres.” 

Everyone interested in the major 
aspects of social and economic control, in 
the question of where we are heading as a 
nation, will find this little pamphlet in- 
tensely stimulating and well worth reading. 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Education for the Unemployed,” by 
Mark A. May, Yale Review, Spring, 
1934. 

Our system of public education must 
be drastically revised to meet the chang- 
ing social order, says Mr. May. We 
must stop turning out countless numbers 
of graduates to face unemployment and 
dependency. Our education is too highly 
sag gna The task facing the schools, 
then, is to provide for the coming gen- 
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erations a type of education which will 
enable them to adjust to a social order 
which is forever changing, and this can 
be done by teaching boys and girls 
and unemployed a to use to full 
advantage a quality which all human 
beings possess—that of self-improvement 
and self-adaptation to new conditions. 
“The best education that any school 
can offer is ability for self-education.” 

Mr. May suggests, therefore, a new 
type of education for adults and children. 
It would not be “vocational” because 
that again implies specialization or the 
development of a single phase of a per- 
son’s interests; rather it would aim to 
make each individual broader, more 
flexible, and resourceful, it would teach 
him adaptability and the happy faculty 
of being able to develop skills on his own 
initiative. “It would drive straight at 
the educational ideal of mutual adjust- 
ment between the individual and the 
social, economic, physical, intellectual 
and moral environment in which he lives.” 

As a way to bring this type of educa- 
tion about, Mr. May suggests the camp 
school. He cites several examples of 
schools comparable to this idea: the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Life 
Planning Institute in West Virginia, 
the endowed farm schools for white 
mountaineers and Negroes in the South, 
and abroad, the folk schools of Denmark. 
The idea as Mr. May describes it is both 
novel and interesting and certainly worth 
thought and consideration, for these 
schools “freed from the necessity of 
preparing any of their students either 
for college or for a specialized vocation” 
would be able to “shape their cur- 
ricula towards the sencliall, cultural, and 
creative arts.” 


“The Value of Useless Knowledge,” by 
Albert Jay Nock, Atlantic, May, 1934. 
This article might also be titled The 

Meaning and Value of Culture, for in such 

a way does Mr. Nock discuss useless 

knowledge. He speaks first of “culture 

as a process, and then of culture as a 

possession.” He speaks of culture as 

opposed to pedantry, and says that 
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pedantry has established itself in our 
world in the place of culture. Culture 
as a process he conceives as the acquiring 
of a huge mass of useless knowledge and 
then forgetting it, and as a possession he 
defines culture as “the residuum of a 
large body of useless knowledge that has 
been well and truly forgotten.” 

It is a little difficult at times to fol- 
low Mr. Nock’s logic in his arguments, 
especially when he advocates not giving 
law students actual, useful knowledge 
and practice, but rather filling them full 
of useless knowledge. His arguments in 
other instances are sound and convincing, 
a when he says that forgotten 

nowledge leaves in a mind and a per- 
sonality, not a definite pattern of lines 
and spaces, but a coloring or a tone, 
perhaps a quality of depth; “‘no surface 
impressions,” are there, he says, but “a 
general cast of thought.” 

The casual reader will be interested 
in this article, and the more discerning 
one will do some thinking about it, and 
perchance fit it into his theories and con- 
victions about the value of a college 
education and of wide, general reading. 


“Don’t Shoot the Professors,” by Jona- 
than Mitchell, Harpers, May, 1934. 
College professors at Washington, as a 

part of the functioning of the government, 

seem to have been dealt out in the New 

Deal, and Mr. Mitchell thinks that they 

will stay as long as the New Deal itself, 

and that we should try to understand 
them and why they are there. President 

Roosevelt’s decision to call the college 

ome to his aid was all a piece of his 
ew Deal. He did not want just to 
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appoint his own party workers, that was 
too old and dishonored a custom, nor 
could he afford to call to him any one 
who “smelled of Wall Street.” A neutral 
was what he needed for an adviser, and 
it must be someone who would not scare 
the wealthy. He needed someone with 
brains, someone competent to carry out 
his policies and capable of executing 
them, so he chose the professors. “The 
professors do not out of their professional 
wisdom run the country; they do not hold 
the posts of honor.” Their service is 
largely advisory and certainly almost 
without honor. 

This is a well-written article, and it 
sketches in some detail what the college 
= have been doing since Mr. 

oosevelt’s choosing them to aid him. 
In most cases, it seems, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
choice has been a wise one, and he has 

robably established a precedent. Mr. 
Mitchell thinks that, after all, the pro- 
fessors are the best persons to whom we 
can turn for we 


have in America no hereditary land-owning 
class from which to recruit our New Deal 
civil service. Our nearest equivalent are the 
college professors, and the neutral professor in 
Washington is the element which will decide 
the New Deal’s success or failure. Like the 
country families of England and the petty 
East Prussian Nobility, the professors are in 
a sense above and outside the preoccupation 
and temptations of the rest of us. Their 
college posts establish them in the community, 
give them a sure livelihood, and in due time, 
presumably, a pension. Beyond this, they 
have, or are supposed to have, a loyalty to 
scientific truth and to the scholar’s way of life. 
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